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BY MARION COUTHOUY,. 





She walked apart, along the height, 
The stars above her bending head, 
And, marked by many a twinkling light, 
Below her steps the world was spread, 
On one side drooped her shadowy hair; 
As slow she moved, her white robes shone; 
She lived in love’s enchanted air— 
The love of one! 
Lo! from her dreary height she stepped 
Down to the world in lowly guise ; 
Strange grief within her heart she kept, 
Deep wonder in her wistful eyes. 
And now, as soft her footsteps move 
Along the valley’s winding fall, 
She knows a purer, lovelier love— 
The love of all! —Lippincott’s. 
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THE SUMMER MIGRATION. 


The migration that now takes place with- 
in the summer months is a practice that 
has grown up within this generation; and 
has moved onward as silently and inevita- 
Dlyas a clock’s hands. Forty years ago, 
it did not exist. Journeys were of course 
taken—trips to the seashore or the moun- 
tains, but they were only trips not migra- 
tions. ‘The actual migration of a whole 
family for the summer months was rare, 
and was recognized as a sign of wealth; 
such a thing as the migration of all the 
more comfortable class of a town or city, 
was unknown. It is about forty years 
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omnipresence of the summer boarder. Yet 
undoubtedly an increase in the public 
Wealth is at the foundation of it; and that 
increase dates back, in a general way, to 
the great California migration of 1848—9, 
and to the resulting prosperity represented 
by mines and railways. ‘The development 
of our Western country is constantly open- 
ing new sources of what our fathers would 
have called a rich and luxurious civiliza- 
tion. The mere figures which represent 
Property have immensely increased within 
the period since this exodus began. A 
frequent visitor at the house which I de- 
scribed in Brookline was one who was at 
that time the only recognized millionaire 
in Massachusetts, Mr. 'T. P. Cushing. His 
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England, and his estate was appraised at 
about two millions. Atthattime Mr. Astor’s 
remark that ‘ta man who had $200,000 was 
as well off as if he was rich” had a tangi- 
ble meaning. It now seems meaningless; 
a man is not accounted rich unless he has 
that amount as income in a single year, 
and has twenty millions by way of princi- 
pal. The whole standard is changed; we 
are a rich community, and however small 
the proportion of this wealth that falls to 
you and me, it still creates a difference be- 
tween city and country prices which ena- 
bles us to treat ourselves to a summer mi- 
gration. 

‘These here rusticators’’—as I once 
heard a Maine farmer vigorously call them 
--must necessarily take with them more 
of the pursuits and ways of home when 
they go for the summer than when they 
went for a week. In this view, I cannot 
agree with my usually genial friend, Rev. 
W. J. Potter, who laments in the Index 
over the inroads of lawn tennis in the 
White Mountains. He overlooks the fact, I 
think, that the summer exodus is no long- 
er a journey but a migration. People now 
establish themselves for the season, and the 
greater variety of innocent amusements 
they take with them the better. They can- 
not climb or row all the time; and as a 
rule the youths and maidens who best play 
tennis will climb and row the best. Such, 
at least, is my unvarying observation, and 
even if it is not so, the great increase of 
“trusticators” supplies plenty of recruits 
for all these pursuits. Side by side with 
the yacht club and the tennis tournament, 
we have also the Appalachian Club which 
euts annually new paths and pursues 
them,—allures to brighter realms and 
points the way. Even in Newport, the 
“polo” and the fox-hunting itself are a 
stimulus to athletic exercise, among the 
very class which needs it most; and those 
who regard either as an effeminate pursuit 
will soon find themselves corrected if they 
try it. 

The future range of the summer migra- 
tion none can estimate. Its main direction 
is northward and eastward. There is a 
whole interior continent, destined to over- 
flow with wealth and population; while 
there are only a few square leagues—com- 
paratively speaking—of mountain and sea- 
side to be used for pleasure-ground. There 
is the great Appalachian range, with its 
outlying peaks, and that is all, as respects 
mountains. For sea-coast, what most peo- 
ple desire, after all, is a rock-formation. 
Now there is no such formation on our 
coast, south of Newport; there is very lit- 
tle south of Cape Ann; nor is it continu- 
ous beyond it, until you approach Port- 
land. Only the Maine coast is continuous- 
ly bold and picturesque; and, even there, 
mountain and sea do not directly meet 
each other, except at Mount Desert; while 
even mountain and bay meet each other 
only at Camden. So lately is the New 
England coast occupied for summer pur- 
poses that I was one of the first summer- 
boarders to go from Boston as far east- 
ward along the shore as Beverly, about 
1845. Now the advancing flood has reached 
as far as Campobello, and it may yet inun- 
date Nova Scotia, stopping only with the 
region of almost perpetual fog. An emi- 
nent scientific man has lately said that the 
best possible investment would now be to 
buy twenty thousand acres of wild coast 
land in the British maritime provinces; 
for within fifty years, at the present rate 
of progress, the summer visitors will need 
them all. 

But we must leave the future to take 
care of itself. Meanwhile, let all who 


have opportunity for a summer migration 


make the most of it, be it long or short; 
and remember what some one has said, 
that even an unsuccessful trip affords two 
happy days—that on which we leave home 
and that.when we get back to it. 

T. W. H. 
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THE RIGHT SPIRIT IN MICHIGAN. 
FLINT, AUG. 2, 1883. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our victory as to women’s using the 
school ballot is complete. Since the elec- 
tion in Flint, women in Adrian, Kalama- 
zoo, Charlotte, and many smaller places 
have used the ballot. 

The annual election for school officers 
in the country towns comes later, (first 
Monday in September.) Our next work 
will be to induce those women to attend 
and vote in their school meetings. 

R. J. DAVISON, Pres. F. W. S.A. 
~~) 

Miss Kate Field is enjoying a short rest 
at Manitou, Colorado, with Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF PROGRESS. 


Nothing truer was ever said than that 
‘constitutions are not made, but grow.” 
History, from first to last, illustrates how 
each successive advancement in govern- 
ment has been achieved only with the 
lapse of ages, and how each long era has 
but taught man a little wider idea of jus- 
tice,—that fundamental principle of true 
government. But progress in any direc- 
tion must needs be slow, since the great 
majority of mankind are prone to accept 
what they find established, without in- 
quiring into its origin or reasoning upon 
its use. Notwithstanding all records and 
experience teach that from the dust of the 
old, new customs, religions, and nations 
spring, having newer virtues more sub- 
lime, yet that fact seems not to lessen the 
general apprehension of anything having, 
in any form, the essence of innovation. 
The conservatives have ever been obliged 
to accept new laws and customs, one 
after another, in constant succession; yet 
they have kept as violently resisting the 
still newer ideas which followed, despite 
the certainty that they, too, must be ac- 
cepted. Now, as formerly, they seem 
solemnly to believe that because this or 
that custom has always been, is sufficient 
reason why it should always be; and give 
it as their opinion, that just so sure as this 
divine order of things is trifled with, just 
so sure will society topple,—all our nat- 
ural relations will be destroyed, and in 
short, the result will be chaos! 

They seem unable to comprehend that 
progress is relentless, and to combat it is 
vain. ‘This is a world of change, and ad- 
vancement as well; and those things 
which at one time are supposed to be most 
firmly established and deepest rooted, 
may, in a short space, be swept out of all 
existence. As Carlyle says, ‘ Those 
things seemed fixed and immovable, deep 
as the foundations of the world; and lo! 
in a moment they have vanished, and their 
place knows them no more.” Besides, 
whatever evil effects are the immediate 
outcome of radical changes serye but to 
illustrate the law of progress; whereby 
we see that the most beneficial changes 
are almost universally followed by imme- 
diate suffering. But when time adjusts 
the old to the new, there is formed a stage 
of progress, leading to successive stages; 
and these steadily impress upon advancing 
culture that continuous growth which, 
from first to last, has the same unity of 
development. 

However, the widespread alarm at any- 
thing newer although better than the old, 
does not mean simply that there is to be 
an uprooting of some of the strongest 
ideas which custom and prejudice have 
imposed; but it means, too, that they who 
hold these ideas so persistently, do so be- 
sause they are unable to conceive of high- 
er or better until education and social 
sanction shall mould in them more ele- 
vated sentiments. Thus we are led to 
perceive that progress advances in pro- 
portion as the minds of the people ad- 
vance. Since mind is developed by the 
cultivation of all its capacities, both in- 
tellectual and moral, why should it not be 
regarded as necessary for the mfMmds of 
the entire human family to be allowed 
free cultivation and exercise in order to 
promote the greatest progress? Why, 
for inexplicable reasons, has it so long 
been regarded as foreign to nature for 
women to follow the bent of their talents 
in doing any work which nature has en- 
dowed them with the will and talent to 
perform; as well as to exercise that po- 
litical power which men exercise for the 
protection of themselves in the perform- 
ance of all their works? 

Conservative and ignorant sentiments 
regarding the capacities and position of 
women have, by means of custom, become 
strongly impressed upon the average mind, 
and it is evident that sufficient moral 
strength is not yet possessed to cast them 
off. They are clung to with an unreason- 
ing fierceness, which makes them to-day 
the greatest bar to human progress. But 
the very fact that these sentiments are the 
oldest which govern any existing institu- 
tions simply shows that they had their 
origin in a more barbarous time, and 
thence, also, comes their strong savor of 
force. They were begotten of ignorance, 
they have been nourished by error, and 
will vanish only with the increasing light 
and power of inte!!i gence. 

Can it be possible that they who believe 
the traditional notions upon this subject to 
be living truths can have traced them to 
their source, and faithfully and conscien- 





tiously studied their origin and meaning? 
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When we see that in earliest time mere 
force was the foundation of power in al- 
most every form, is not the difficulty of 
accounting for the existence of many cus- 
toms, superstitiously believed to be of 
higher origin, greatly lessened? Looking 
back, we see that to rule was originally a 
passion without bounds, and when 
brought to bear upon physically weaker 
beings, it drew them completely within 
the power of their tyrants. Brute force 
first made women no better than slaves in 
the hands of masters, who had unlimited 
freedom to do with them as power or pas- 
sion dictated. Then it followed that cus- 
toms founded upon force became legal- 
ized upon the advent of law, and, with 
this apparent show of justice, they grew 
to be considered right and good. Their 
barbarous origin seems to have been lost 
sight of, and there was no means of com- 
paring the results of these customs, hay- 
ing their foundation in brute force, with 
the results of customs having a higher 
foundation, for none such existed. Con- 
sequently, as the effect of ignorance, they 
became not only sanctioned by laws that 
approved them, but by a morality which 
glorified them. 

As, however, in the course of progress, 
customs advanced from one rudimental 
form to another a little less rudimental, a 
gradual change for the better is seen in 
the condition of women. Yet, since ages 
have witnessed the arbitrary dominion of 
one class of individuals, and the conse- 
quent subjection of the other class, ages 
must needs be necessary to eradicate 
the servile sentiments and rooted preju- 
dices which such partial and defective 
ideas of justice have naturally stamped 
upon the minds of the people. Ignorance 
and superstition, desire and prejudice, have 
all to be battled with, and it is here we 
meet them in their worst forms and most 
closely connected. We see, too, from his- 
tory, that when men have wished to 
‘shake high the iron rod of tyrant pow- 
er,” they have humbly called that power 
“of God.” So that whenever a woman 
has become too keenly aware that the laws 
were a violence, and the much-talked-of 
justice a fraud, she has been silenced upon 
the plea of breaking up the felicity of so- 
ciety,—that natural and divine order of 
obedience of one sex to the other! It 
seems to matter little that this felicitous 
state of things has so dwarfed women, 
body and soul, that when superior femi- 
nine minds have found themselves born 
into this cramped and restricted sphere, 
they have many times, in their holy desire 
to do much, found it necessary to burst all 
these unnatural bonds. ‘They have there- 
by found themselves social outcasts, and 
their works, which might have infinitely 
enriched the world, have lost their power. 

To the unthinking, these illustrations of 
talent and ambition overpowered by cir- 
circumstances mean simply a warning to 
all those whose impulses are to raise them- 
selves above the curse of imperious cus- 
tom. But, to the thinker, there is a mean- 
ing in the lives of these women, as lofty 
and sublime as it is deep and significant. 
These great-minded beings, with their su- 
perior aspirations, soul-inspiring thoughts, 
and infinite possibilities, have, notwith- 
standing their imperfectly developed 
lives, put into action forces destined to 
revolutionize thought to a degree far ex- 
ceeding the limits of present vision. They 
have already done much, and in the de- 
velopments following, whether seeming 
ridiculous in their imperfection or fearful 
in their daring, have still their place and 
mission. They ‘‘are but the needful pre- 
ludes of the truth.” Every expression 
from the so-called **strong-minded” wom- 
en, whether in change of dress,manners, or 
occupation, points to the same great end. 
And although these indications of inde- 
pendent thought are known to be the 
horror of weak women, and the ridicule 
of narrow-minded or unprincipled men, 
they are, to those capable of thought and 
feeling, pregnant with the manifestations 
of power yet te be developed, and fore- 
shadow a wider and higher conception of 
justice. So that as the number of strong, 
enlightened women increase under better 
educational advantages, they are seen to 
be pointing nearer and nearer to the truth. 
So that this century actually appears to 
pride itself upon the ostensibly high posi- 
tion women now occupy. Yet, if the 
least faith can be placed in the enduring 
pages of history, a better age will look 
with as much wonder and pity upon the 
position of the woman of to-day as this 
age does upon the undisguised barbarity 
of past generations. ZULEIKA. 
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Miss Nora Perry is very ill at Bethle- 
hem, White Mountains. 

Rev. PHEBE A. HANAFORD was thrown 
from a carriage at Nantasket, last week, 
and considerably injured. 

Miss ANNE WHITNEY has made a model 
for a statue of Theodore Parker. ‘The fig- 
ure is in a sitting position. 

Miss KATE FIELD is about leaving Den- 
ver to go into the mountains, which she 
wants to see before coid weather. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has returned 
from her summer outing, and will be at 
home for the present. 

Mrs. GILBERT HAVEN, mother of the 
late Bishop Haven, has partially recovered 
from a paralytic shock. She is in her nine- 
ty-sixth year. 

Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY was the essay- 
ist at the Concord School of Philosophy 
on the 10th inst. Her subject was ‘*The 
Study of Nirvana.” 

Mrs. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, with her 
daughter and granddaughter, made a pleas- 
ant call at this office last week. They 
were on their way from the White Moun- 
tains to Cincinnati. 

Miss JENNIE McCowan, M. D., of Dav- 
enport, President of the Scott Co. Medical 
Society, and late assistant physician of 
the State Hospital for the Insane, at Mt. 
Pleasant, has an able article in the Ameri- 
can Psychological Journal for July, on 
**Psychiatry in Iowa.” 

Miss ARABELLA KENEALY, second 
daughter of the late Dr. Kenealy, the fa- 
mous lawyer of the Tichborne claimant, 
has obtained the license of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Lreland, 
and a special license in midwifery. There 
were forty male candidates, and Miss 
Kenealy’s papers were adjudged the best. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER is an ex- 
ceedingly industrious lady, and writes very 
much and very interestingly and usefully 
upon household affairs. Her department 
in the Domestic Monthly (Blake & Co., New 
York) is especially notable. Her advice 
and receipts are practical, and character- 
ized by the experience of a good house- 
keeper. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD received a 
cordial welcome from the ‘*Government 
House” in Winnipeg, Manitoba, the gov- 
ernor and his wife being staunch total ab- 
stainers, but she has thought best to post- 
pone that trip until later, in order to be at 
Lake Bluff in time to attend Conference of 
Prohibition Home Protection Party Lead- 
ers, to be held there August 24—27. She 
speaks at Lake Bluff, Sunday, August 26th. 


Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL has writ- 
tena small volume on the ‘‘Wrong and 
Right Methods of Dealing with Social 
Evil, as shown by English Parliamentary 
Evidence,” which is published by A. Bren- 
tano & Co., New York. The work will 
prove of interest and value to all thought- 
ful persons who recognize the fact that 
Christian morality is the foundation of 
permanent national welfare. 

Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER writes from 
Minnesota: Miss MARY M. Carey, young, 
fair, and gentle is employed by the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad 
at Nazata, as depot and express agent. 
She has charge of yard work and signals 
around the station. She is at her post 
from 6 A. M. to 10 P. M. much of the 
time. She is respected by all, and under- 
stands her duties thoroughly. She is the 
eldest of four orphan girls, who live and 
keep house together.—We should like to 
add that the post is much toohard. From 
six o'clock in the morning till ten at night 
is too much for any young person, male or 
female. 

Mis. HARRIET N. PREWETT is said to 
be the oldest newspaper woman in the 
country. From 1848 to 1862, she was edit- 
or, proprietor, news-editor, bookkeeper 
and mailing clerk of the Yazoo City (Miss.) 
Whig, afterward the Banner. At the same 
time she kept her own house, and brought 
up her three fatherless children. Finally, 
her health gave way, and for twenty years 
she has been a helplessinvalid. She, how- 
ever, continues to exercise her brain by 
composing poems and sketches, and is fond 
of talking of the ante-belluin days of the 
South, and the great leaders who then fig- 
ured in Mississippi politics. Her cottage 
home is compared with that of Paul H. 
Hayne. inasmuch as it is embowered in 
honeysuckle vines, and its walls within are 
covered with pictures clipped from the il- 
lustrated newspapers of the past twenty- 
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TO THE MOTHER OF CHILDREN. 








Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Let me speak through your columns to 
the mother of many children, who oppose 
woman suffrage because she does not want 
to vote and has no time to “study politics”. 

Often when I call on my neighboring 
villagers in search of supporters of the suf- 
frage movement, I am greeted with a de- 
precatory, ‘*please-don’t-argue, please-let 
me-alone” look, as if five feet two inches of 
strongmindedness done up in calico and 
hairpins were something very formidable 
indeed. ‘To my inquiry, ‘*Are you in sym- 
pathy with the woman suffrage move- 
ment?” the reply is,— 
- “I haven’t thought much about it; I’ve 
my house and my children to attend to, 
and I have no time to study politics. I 
don’t care anything about voting. I have 
too much work to do already, and I do not 
want to undertake anything more.” 

To such women, the following is ad- 
dressed: 

Is it just that you should wish other 
women to be defrauded of a right, simply 
because you do not care to exercise it your- 
self? If you had preferred to remain un- 
married, would you therefore have desired 
a law passed prohibiting all other women 
from becoming wives? If you do not 
care to teach school, do you therefore wish 
to have all other persons legally disquali- 
fied for teaching? If you cannot write a 
book, do you wish to have all authors 
fined or imprisoned? ‘These things would 
be as reasonable as objecting to the exer- 
cise of suffrage by others because you do 
not care to wield that mighty power your- 
self. 

‘*But,” you say, ‘‘others may vote if they 
want to; I only speak for myself. T[ shall 
not help others to obtain the ballot, when 
I do not wish for it myself.” 

Could anything be more selfish? Why 
do you not say at noon, “I shall not get 
dinner to-day, for I am not hungry; if my 
children want food, let them get it them- 
selves?” If you are not for us you are 
against us. Whether you want to vote or 
not, you should throw your influence on 
the side of justice, and help to get the bal- 
lot for those who do want it. 

But why do you not want the ballot? 

‘IT have my house and my family to care 
for, and I cannot spend time to vote.” 

I have actually heard many women ad- 
vance this excuse, just as if a voter would 
have to make voting his profession, and 
vote ten hours a day every day in the week! 

Did you ever go marketing and buy a 
slice of meat, a pint of vinegar and a pound 
of butter? You could drop a slip of paper 
into the ballot-box quicker than your gro- 
cer could weigh the butter, measure the 
vinegar, or tie up the meat. ‘The woman 
who offers such a flimsy excuse should, 
to be consistent, never go shopping or 
marketing, visiting or calling, to church, 
lecture, ball, party or concert; she should 
never *‘drop in” to a neighbor’s house for a 
ten minutes’ chat. Presidential elections 
are held once in four years; what a vast 
drain upon your time it would be tu go 
from twenty steps to six miles from home, 
(six miles is an extreme case,) drop a slip 
of paper into a box, and return again, once 
in four years! You could utilize the day 
a little by turning it into a marketing or 
shopping excursion. If you wanted to vote 
at municipal, county and State electionis, 

you might have to sacrifice this stupendous 
length of time two or three times ina year. 

“But I have no time to read, and I do 
not wish to vote ignorantly,” says my 
friend. 

As to voting ignorantly, are men disfran- 
chised on account of ignorance? If they 
are not, why should you be? Which is 
worse, to vote ignorantly or to rear chil- 
dren ignorantly? The latter you must, by 
your own confession, be doing. You have 
time to be a mother, but not time to read! 
Then society ought to hold you responsible 
for the ignorant children you foist upon it. 
If you have no time to read, you have no 
right to take upon yourself the awful re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood. If you have 
no time to read, aye more, to study, how 
can you learn to provide intelligently even 
for the physical needs of your children? 
You are probably the sort of mother who 
bounces her baby on her knee hard enough 
to unhinge every foint in its body, and then 
sends for the doctor to find out what it is 
crying about. You feed your children on 
meat and coffee, cake and biscuits, and 
wonder why God gives them a perpetual 
headache. You shut them in close bed- 
rooms through the long winter night, and 
in close sitting-rooms filled with carbonic- 
acid gas and tobacco-smoke through the 
short winter day, and then wonder why 
God gives them a cough. Do you ever take 
time to teach your children not to steal? 
It is as important to teach them to be self- 
supporting as it is to instruct them in this 
one of the ten commandments. The person 
who can earn an honest support has little 
temptation to steal, provided, of course, 
that he gets what he earns. Our political 
system is fast becoming so corrupt that 





of life. Class legislation broadens and 
deepens as the years go by. At the present 
rate of retrogression toward the false and 
wicked systems of other countries where 
the poor are robbed of their earnings and 
reduced to a level with the cattle in the 
field, not many generations will pass be- 
fore our descendants will be in a condition 
similar to that of the starved Irish peas- 
ants. Can you be content to rear your 
children in ignorance of all these things? 
Only the unlettered stupidity of the masses 
will allow such a sore to fester in our so- 
called free country. Let the people be 
roused to a realization of whither we are 
drifting and the wrongs will soon be right- 
ed, the ship of State guided into safer 
waters. If then you wish to give point and 
force to the lesson **Thou shalt not steal,” 
see that your children learn to support 
themselves, and instruct them so well in 
political principles that they shall know 
how to protect their own interests with the 
ballot. But you cannot teach your children 
to use the ballot intelligently if you do not 
possess that knowledge yourself, and if 
you do possess it, why not spend a few 
minutes per year in the use of it ? 

“T cannot learn such things; I have not 
time,” you say. 

There are twent y-four hours in your day ; 
it is as long as other people’s days. You 
must provide for the physical necessities 
of your children. They must eat and sleep, 
be sheltered and clothed ; but the lessons I 
have spoken of are more necessary than 
food and sleep, shelter and clothing. You 
would not neglect to teach your child that 
it is wrong to kill his brother, on the plea 
of no time. You would rather your child 
died of want and neglect in his infaney 
than that he should live to take the life of 
some other human being. Would you 
much rather he should be a slave than a 
murderer? Will you devote no time to in- 
structing him in the ways by which he may 
guard his own freedom and that of his 
country ? 

Do you ever take time to teach your chil- 
dren to abstain from the use of intoxicat- 
*ing liquors? It is not enough to tell them 
a few instances of drunkenness that have 
fallen under your immediate notice; you 
should be able to give them scientific in- 
struction on the physiological effects of 
strong drink. Let them know that fer- 
mented liquors are as really poison as put- 
rid meat or decayed vegetables. 

You cannot send out into the world such 
men and women as it needs—strong in 
spirit, loving and tender in heart, vigorous 
in intellect, finein form, laughing with the 
honest happiness of perfect health, unless 
you devote apart of your time to study. 
These things cannot be remembered from 
girlhood to old age; there must be a con- 
stant brushing up and rearranging of old 
knowledge supplemented by the best 
thought and discovery of the present. We 
should not live altogether in the past, if we 
do not wish to be fossils. These good re- 
sults cannot be brought about by a hap- 
hazard style of life; they are only reached 
through painstaking application of scien- 
tific knowledge. How vain, how flimsy, 
how absurd, how absolutely wicked, then, 
is the excuse, ‘tI have no time!” 

You should take time, as you take time 
to eat. Ruffles are pretty, white aprons 
are dainty, scoured floors are well enough 
for those who always look down, carefully 
prepared cakes, pies, and other delicacies 
for the table are tempting ; yet none of these 
are absolutely necessary, and an intelligent 
mother is so. Let necessaries come first, 
and luxuries be counted in in their proper 
order as only secondary considerations. 
Better feed your children on plain, sub- 
stantial food, that which helps in the for- 
mation of brain, bone, and muscle, instead 
of that which produces indigestion, head- 
ache, and sour temper. Better clothe them 
in plainer garments which require less 
time for making and ironing: better exor- 
cise the devil of ultra-cleanliness, if you 
have one, and be content with a moderate 
degree of excellence in housekeeping ; al- 
ways taking care, however, that there is 
nothing foul or impure or filthy about the 
house, no ill-smelling cellars, stagnant 
pools, unventilated rooms, spoiled meat or 
vegetables, dusty carpets, or filthy floors 
or clothing, cupboards or dishcloths. All 
these things breed disease, but in your 
studies, if they are prosecuted intelligent-. 
ly, or even in your own experience, if you 
will appropriate its lessons, you will learn 
that ‘‘there’s more in keeping clean than 
there is in cleaning.” 

You have no time! My dear friend, 
think well and study deeply on this prob- 
lem, ‘‘What do I live for?” and when you 
have solved it, your plans for usefulness 
will undergo a marked revision. 
“Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.” 
CLARA DIxOn DAVIDSON. 
(irkville, Ia., Aug. 12, 1883. 
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THE SHADOWS OF REAL LIFE. 





A gentleman witnessed the following 
piteous little drama, in a market in Cincin- 





honest labor fails to supply the necessaries 


nati. A lady, richly dressed, stood before 





a stall, and as she received a package from 
the pale, care-worn little market-woman, 
said kindly,— 

“How is your little girl to-day?” 

“She is dead,” the woman answered. 

**Oh, how sorry I am,” with still great- 
er gentleness; ‘“‘when did she die?” 

‘This morning.” 

“And you!”"— 

**Yes, ma’am; I had to come or lose to- 
day’s sales. I couldn't afford to do it— 
there are the other children to be provided 
for.” The pale little woman laid her thin, 
toil-warped hands down on the rough 
boards with a pathetic gesture, and her 
sunken eyes wandered along the line of 
flaring lights. “It was a hard thing to 
do,” she said, simply. ‘The poor are poor 
even in words. 

~or - 


THE WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


At the Commencement exercises of the 
Homeopathic Medical College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 28th, Kate I. Kelsey, 
M. D., of Elyria, Ohio, spoke on ‘The 
Lady Practitioner, One of the Products of 
the Nineteenth Century.” She said: 

The lady practitioner of the nineteenth 
century is no new creation, but only the 
repetition of that far-away product of early 
centuries when the woman-healer, Hygeia, 
was the worthy successor of her father, 
<Esculapius. 

Later on, in the dark ages, she not only 
was the preserver of health and of life, but 
the preserver of medical science. For while 
warriors were engaged in warfare, and 
while philosophers and sages were devoting 
their energies and talents to a vain and ea- 
ger search for the *tphilosopher’s stone” 
and the “elixir of life,” her province was 
among the wounded, the sick, and the dy- 
ing, as well as at the hearthstone. All 
through the ages, the hand of woman has 
been a balm to the fevered brow, and has 
ministered to the sick and weary. 

The poet Lowell has said in ‘*Lucele,”— 
“The mission of woman on earth! 

To uplift, purify and confirm by its own gracious 
self 


The world in despite of the world’s dull endeavor 

To degrade and drag down and oppose it forever. 

The mission of woman! permitted to bruise 

The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse 

Through the sorrow and sin of earth's registered 
curse 

The blessing that mitigates all; born to nurse 

And to soothe and to solace, to belp and to heal 

The sick world that leans on her, Lucele.” 


But it was left for the nineteenth centu- 
ry to swing back the rusty gates of preju- 
dice, and again admit her to the broad 
green fields of experience and investiga- 


tion. And has she abused that privilege? 
No. Most decidedly no! Or why the suc- 


cess of hundreds of earnest women who 
to-day are devoting their lives to the relief 
of suffering humanity ? 

If the lady practitioner of the nineteenth 
century is not worthy or competent to 
perform the duties of the profession, in 
this age of progress and competition, she 
would have been vanquished long ago by 
the inexorable law of ‘the survival of the 
fittest.” She has proved herself worthy 
and capable, and it is absurd for any one 
to oppose her, since we are all free moral 
agents, and since the idea of humanity 
must forever come before that of sex. We 
wish no partiality shown us because we 
are women. If in any case we have mis- 
taken our vocation, we shall fail. If we 
are too weak, we shall faint by the wayside, 
as do our brothers. The best products of an 
age are the indices of the greatest needs. of 
that age, and the fact that so many women 
have passed from our colleges, and have 
taken their places in the great army of 
workers in the profession shows that the 
needs of society demanded them. 

As the lady practitioner is one of the 
best products of the nineteenth century, 
so I claim that the gentleman practitioner 
is the other best product. We admit that 
our brothers are stronger than we are, in 
many ways, and we simply ask that they 
take their proportion of the burden and 
lend a hand. Weare not so fanatical or 
rash as to undertake impossibilities with 
the fact of failure staring us in the face; 
but we wish to bring ourselves to repre- 
sent the idea of ‘“tperfect woman nobly 
plannetl.”. We only want to do what we 
san do well and thoroughly. 

Bishop Heber Newton has said, ‘*What 
a woman can do, that by divine ordination 
she should do, by human allowance she 
should be privileged to do, and by the 
force of destiny in the long run she will 
do.” 

- oo — 


MEAN PEOPLE. 


One of the oddest things in the world is 
the fact that mean people do not know that 
they are mean, but cherish a sincere con- 
viction that they are the souls of generos- 
ity. You will hear them inveighing loudly 
against a neighbor who does not come up 
to the standard of a generous man, and de- 
crying the sin of hoarding and withhold- 
ing, without being sensible in the least that 
they are condemning themselves. They 
are usually people who are not in the habit 
of self-criticism, and if they were not amus- 
ing, they would be the most aggravating 
class alive. Moreover, they are generally 
people who are not only willing to receive, 
but who demand a great deal at the hands 
of others; yet the example of their friends 
in giving and lending never seems to strike 
them as at variance with their own line of 
conduct, and if by any chance they part 
with a farthing, it appears to them a more 
magnanimous act than the founding of a 
hospital by another. The mean person 
must be brought toa lively sense of the 
need before opening her purse; as for beg- 
gars, she disapproves of them altogether; 


*disposition of 


.His grace drew himself up. 








they are as pestiferous as the mosquito, in 
her eyes, and ought to be legislated out of 
existence. 

We do not, however, always find the 
mean person among the rich; she is quite 
as likely to be poor; indeed, one of the 
great disadvantages of poverty is that it 
often obliges one to seem small, obliges 
one to think of the candle-ends when one 
would prefer to think of better things. 
Money does not make a person mean neces- 
sarily, or we should not all be struggling 
so desperately to obtain it; it ought rather 
to be a preventive. ‘The disease lies in the 
the individual, and it is 
doubtful if any ulterior circumstance can 
eradicate it; and while in this view we 
may easily forgive her, we yet find her 
vastly inconvenient to deal with. If sheis 
the employer, the mean woman is apt to 
get as much work from her servants for 
the least money as possible. On some pre- 
text or other, she detains her seamstress 
after her regular day’s work is over, under- 
pays her washerwoman, or exchanges old 
duds for clean linen; keeps the servant's 
fire low, or pays her wages with cast-off 
finery. Sometimes, indeed, it is the ser- 
vant who gives poor work for liberal pay- 
ment; sometimes it is the husband who 
dines sumptuously at his club, while his 
family sit down to spare diet; sometimes 
it is the landlord who obliges the tenant to 
make his own repairs or go shabby ; some- 
times it is the neighbor who borrows, but 
never lends; the manufacturer who adul- 
terates food or drugs; the step-mother, 
who feeds the children on skimmed milk ; 
the mother-in-law, who grudges her son's 
wife the fallals she has not been used to; 
or the daughter-in-law, who makes her 
husband’s mother feel like a stranger in 
her home. Indeed, meanness is such an 
unlovely trait that it is no wonder we all 
disown it.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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HUMOROUS. 





The real bouncing baby—an India-rub- 
ber doll. 


An Oshkosh maiden has a profile of her 
recent lover cut out of gingerbread, hang- 
ing on the wall of her bedroom. She con- 
siders it just too sweet for anything. 


A man gathering mushrooms was told 
that they were poisonous. ‘Thank you,” 
he replied, “*I am not going to eat them 
myself; I sell them at an hotel.” 


First Grave Digger:—Have you heard 
why the English dude is not wanted in 
America? 

First Citizen :—No, why? ; 

F. G. D.:—Because the Yankee dood’ll 
do. 

A little boy and girl were discussing 
the stars. The little boy said they were 
worlds like ours, and have people on 
them. ‘The little girl, with all the disdain 
she could muster, said, ‘They are not; 
they are angels’ eyes, ‘cause I saw them 
wink.” 

Host (really in agony about his polished 
inlaid floor): **Hadn’t you better come on 
the carpet, old fellow? I’m so afraid you 
might slip, you know.”  (fuest (with a 
wooden leg): ‘Oh! it’s all right, old fel- 
low! Thanks! ‘here’s a nail in the end, 
you know.” 


So would he: Customer (to grocer)— 
“How much are these eggs a dozen?” 
‘*Dwenty-five cents.” ‘**Why, how’s that? 
Jones sells them at twenty cents.” ‘Und 
vy don’t you py ov Jones, den?” ‘Be- 
sause he hasn’t any this morning.” ‘Vell, 
I vill sell dem for dwenty cents, too, veen 
I don’t got any.” 


Once upon a time a woman died, and as 
the mourners were carrying her to the 
grave they tripped against a stump and 
let the coftin fall. She revived, having 
been only in a deep trance. Two years 
after she,really died, and as they were car- 
rying her down the same road, and neared 
the same stump, the disconsolate widower 
sobbed. ‘Steady, boys, steady there. Be 
very, ve-ry careful.” 

An English traveller in Ireland, greedy 
for information, and always fingering the 
note-book in his breast-pocket, got into the 
same railway carriage with a certain 
Roman Catholic archbishop. Ignorant of 
his rank, and only perceiving that he was 
a divine, he questioned him pretty closely 
about the state of the country, whiskey- 
drinking, ete., ete. At last he said, ‘You 
are a parish priest, yourself, of course.” 
*“T was one, 
sir,’ he answered, with icy gravity. 
‘Dear, dear,’ was the sympathizing re- 
joinder, ‘*that accursed drink, I suppose.” 





“Hewtp yourself and others will help you.” 
But don’t fail to use Kidney-Wort for all liver, 
kidney, and bowel complaints, piles, costiveness, 
ete. The demand of the people for an easier 
method of preparing Kidney-Wort has induced 
the proprietors, the well-known wholesale drug- 
gists, Wells, Richardson & Co., of Burlington, 
Vt., to prepare it for sale in liquid form as well 
as in dry form. 


CaTARRH.—The remarkable results in a dis- 
ease so universal and with such a variety of 
characteristics as Catarrh, prove how effectually 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the humansystem. A med- 
icine, like anything else, can be fairly judged only 
by its results. We point with pride to the glori- 
ous record Hood’s Sarsaparilla bas entered up- 
on the hearts of thousands of people it has cured 


of catarrh. 

SCISSORS, "imine; 
ERASERS, etc., 

Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 

lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 

Washington Street. 











Expticir directions for every use are give 
with the Diamond Dyes. For dyeing Mosses 
Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, etc. , 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is an extract of the best 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom known as Al. 
teratives and Blood-Purifiers. 








THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written egtj 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising jy, 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation t 
transact his advertising business through us Unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advaneg 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
jor an estimate of the cost. , 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendj. 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a ligt 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, withip 
the limits which he prescribes, 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL2CO, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 













HAS BEEN PROVED 


by thousands and tens of thousands allo 
Z| thecountry to be the SUREST 
EF ever discovered for all 







druggist will recommend it) and it wil 
speedily overcome the disease and restore 
healthy action. 

Iacontinence or retention of Urine, bri 
dust cr ropy deposits, and dull dragging p 
all speedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 










ug ACTS AT THE 





perday at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co, Portland, Me, 








Is YOUR 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 


ames Many people think 
—————— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tf truth were known, the cause isthe heart, 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says*one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-haif, day and night! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for ail heart troubles and kindred disor« 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor, Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 








Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, Me 


UMPHREYS 


QMEOPTC A RY 
VET ERIN Ics 


FOR TIE CURE OF ALIV DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
thie Veterinary Specifics have been used by 
‘armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
‘Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’g Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (3° pp) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
¢2#~ Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUMPHRE 


$72 A WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. Costly 





} Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly cured by it, 
Been in use 20 years, Cl No 28 
ce $1 per 
$s 





—is the most success- 

fulremedy known. Pri al, or5 vials ‘and 

large vial of wder for $5, sent post-free on re 
’ 


ceipt of price. Hu h "H . Med. Co, 
lust, Catalogue tree.) 109 Fulton St. N. ¥- 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just bee® 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New ¥ ork. 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve- 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


Maine. 








a week in yourowntown. Terms and en ont 


fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Port 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Methodist women of Georgia are or- 
ganizing a Woman's Home Missionary So- 
ciety- 

The Bishop of Bombay recently an- 
pounced that he should forbid any of his 
clergy performing sucha marriage, in case 
the Deceased Wife's Sister bill should pass. 
These Lord Bishops are forgetting a man 
once known as Woolsey. 

A Miss Mary Bullock, travelling with a 
marionette company in England, was in- 
jured in getting out of a railway carriage, 
and obtained such heavy damages that a 
new trial has been granted on the ground 
that Miss Mary and her sisters were so 
peautiful that they turned the heads of the 
jury. 

At the recent Oxford Commemoration, 
where the Duke and Duchess of Albany 
were the guests of honor, a good deal of 
amusement was caused by the efforts of 
the learned university ladies to follow the 
public orator’s Latin speech that they 
might turn and smile congratulatorily 
upon the duchess at the correct instant. 

Oberlin College has established a Chair 
of Political Economy and International 
Law. Hon. James Monroe, a graduate of 
Oberlin, formerly connected with the Fac- 
ulty, as Professor of Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres, is to fill this chair. Mr. Monroe 
has been a member of Congress, and Min- 
ister to Brazil, and brings to his new post 
the practical knowledge gained by his of- 
ficial positions, which of course has been 
supplemented by study for this special 
post. 

The informer Carey was the most cow- 
ardly member of one of the most cowardly 
and bloody conspiracies of modern times, 
and only escaped the legal penalty of his 
crime by betraying his associates. He 
was shot because he was an informer, but 
he merited death because he was an ac- 
complice in murder. His slayer stands an 
excellent chance of being hanged for mur- 
der, of which he is as much guilty as he 
would have been had he shot an innocent 
man.— The Nation. 

It would be odd if woman suffrage 
should become the custom in Great Brit- 
ain sooner than in the United States. 
That this is possible is indicated by the 
vote in the House of Commons of 114 yeas 
to 130 nays on Mr. Mason’s motion to give 
the suffrage to those women whose prop- 
erty qualification-allows them the muni- 
cipal franchise. So small a hostile major- 
ity must be a hopeful sign for the friends 
of woman suffrage.—St. Louis Globe-Deim- 
ocrat, 

No ono who has not studied Sir James 
Stephen’s account of the ecclesiastical 
courts under the Tudors can realize the ex- 
tent to which clergymen were then enabled 
to interfere with the domestic life of Eng- 
lish laymen. These courts resembled those 
of modern police magistrates, with this 
difference, that the ecclesiastical tribunals 
“dealt with all sorts of irregularities as be- 
ing sinful. whilst magistrates would pun- 
ish, if at all, only on the ground of their 
being statutory offences.” They had juris- 
diction over all offences arising out of the 
relation of the sexes. Hence they were 
enabled to interfere with all the most pri- 
vate affairs of domestic life. 

Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper thinks that Char- 
lotte Bronté’s widower was very ungrate- 
ful not to put up a memorial for the au- 
thoress in the church where she lies buried, 
after he had inherited £6,000, as the earn- 
ings of his pen. But he preferred to mar- 
ry again on the money, and therefore Mrs. 
Hooper makes this appeal to the American 
readers of ‘‘Jane Eyre.” ‘*But there still 
remain several windows in the church, 
filled in with plain glass only, and each 
waiting for its memorial panes of painted 
glass. A fairly good window can be pur- 
chased for $250 and a handsome one for 
$300. Will not some one, or some group, 
of the trans-Atlantic admirers of Charlotte 
Bronté come forward to repair the neglect 
wherewith her memory is treated in her 


ot 


native land? 


Herr Cauer, of Kreuznach, thinks he has 
discovered a process used by Phidias. If 
the accounts given can be trusted, the Ger- 
man sculptor has revived a method which 
will wonderfully increase the effectiveness 
and especially the life-like character of 
sculpture. A study of the frieze of the 

arthenon has convinced him that it was 
gilded. It occurred to him that it might 
have been colored over the gilding. He 
has tried the experiment on statuettes of 
marble, plaster, and terra-cotta. It suc- 
ceeded so well that he next tried it on a 
restored plaster-of Paris casting of the 
Panathenaic procession (the Parthenon 
frieze). The whole was first gilded; then 
over that he painted very lightly some 
colored ornamentation, using blue (for the 
groundwork), red, black, brown, green, 
and white. The gold underneath softens 
all these colors, it is said, and for some 
reason prevents the distasteful wax-work 
effect, and, what is more, it strengthens 
both the lights and the shadows. 





We once knew a woman who took sole 
charge of ten cows, milked them, cared for 
the milk, churned the cream, and there- 
from produced the most delicious butter, 
who in addition thereto did all the house- 
work there was to do for a family of seven 
the year round, and in addition, of two 
‘hired hands” in the summer. Whenever 
any one inquired after this woman's health, 
her husband’s unvarying reply was, ‘*Oh, 
she’s pretty well; she keeps choring 
around, and manages to do enough to keep 
off dyspepsia.” Washing dishes, sweeping 
floors, making beds, and waiiing on table 
does not serve a girl for recreation any 
more than sawimg wood, carrying coal, and 
weeding onion-beds serves a boy the same 
purpose. Boys and girls may do these 
useful forms of work with no detriment; 
indeed, with positive advantage, but to 
supplement them, or instead of them, girls 
and women need the horseback-riding, the 
boating, the variety and delight of gym- 
nastic training, quite as much as boys and 
men.—Mrs. Sewall, in Women’s Work, In- 
dianapolis Times. 

The amount of masculine illiteracy and 
idiocy which becomes an important factor 
in every election is,sufficient evidence that 
brain weight and mental vigor are not es- 
sential to a participant in American poli- 
tics. Exaggeration is not exclusively a 
feminine failing, as‘ all can testify who 
have heard men relate their exploits, in— 
well, say fishing and courting. ‘Those who 
have listened to the utterances of opposing 
parties in a political campaign, or to the 
explanations husbands sometimes make, 
need not be told that want of exactness is 
contined to women. One needs but to 
make a study of men when they are in- 
dulging in a three days’ fit of sulks, or 
raging with a severe attack of colic, or suf- 
fering from dyspepsia, or wrestling witha 
stubborn stove-pipe, to become convinced 
that they as wellas women are “fat any 
moment, and often from slight causes, 
liable to burst out into unexpected and un- 
controllable paroxysms in which all the 
mental and physical faculties are perverted 
from their normal course and thrown into 
a condition of most astounding turbu- 
lence.”—Mrs. Adkinson, in Indianapolis 


Sentinel. 
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VICTORIA AND FRITZ. 








‘The Crown Princess,’ writes Von Bun- 
sen of the royal family of Germany, ‘does 
not merely drop into the school-room where 
her daughters Victoria, Sophie, and Mar- 
guerite are being brought up—she takes 
the lessons with them, resolved not only 
to advance by a knowledge of books on 
political economy or metaphysics, but to 
perfect herself year by year in those mat- 
ters which are the groundwork of every- 
body’s development. Self-education! A 
hard word for each and all of us—a claim 
that never sleeps, any more than our con- 
science. To this duty of self-culture have 
the two personages whose life we are ac- 
companying devoted their years of com- 
parative quiet. They read much, attend 
to tle fine arts, see the people’s life with 
their own eyes, and travel as much as possi- 
ble, together or separate, as circumstances 
may prescribe. The most remarkable, per- 
haps, of those journeys which the Crown 
Prince undertook without his wife was to 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, co- 
pious journals of which are extant. None 
show the character of the man more plain- 
ly. Being debarred by constitutional usage 
from all participation in the administra- 
tion of the country, he yet follows with 
increasing interest the slow but gradual 
improvement of local and provincial self- 
government—the greatest reform work, 
by-the-by, in Prussia since the days of 
Stein and Hardenberg. His essentially 
“broad” views in religious and’ political 
matters will stand him in good stead dur- 
ing the anxious times that are approach- 
ing. At his hands, and so far as his influ- 
ence reaches, no sudden changes are to be 
expected. Those who judged his charac- 
ter unfairly charge him with impassibility ; 
but as a friend specially fitted for close 
observation wrote to me of him, ‘The 
great point which I have always admired 
in the Crown Prince is his power to wait 


yo 


patiently. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO BITES TO A CHERRY. 


‘It’s just big enough for two bites,” said 
May Blossom, parting the cherry boughs 
to get a good view of that one wonderful 
cherry. ‘*Look, Pink.” 

Pink got on tiptoe and looked. ‘I can 
smell it just as sweet,” said she. 

May laughed. “Smell a cherry! O 
Pink, you're such a funny child. Do you 
s’pose it’s soft?” asked she. 

“T guess—it is,” answered Pink, breath- 
lessly. O May, I wouldn’t touch it.” But 
May was already squeezing the plump, red 
cherry between plump, brown fingers. 

“Tt is,” said she, “it’s real soft and 
juicy. You feel, Pink, grandpa won't 
care.” 
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Pink put her hands behind her, which 
was a way she had of saying no. 

Maybe Grandpa Peake wouldn't care; 
but he wasn't her grandpa, and he wasn’t 
May’s, really, only a kind of step-one, 
she thought; and this cherry-tree was a 
seedling, and it only had that one cherry, 
and grandpa was very anxious to see what 
it would be like when it was quite ripe. 

If it were good, he was going to name 
the tree ‘‘Peake’s Seedling; Pink heard 
him say so. So she put her hands behind 
her and under her apron besides, 

“Well, I shall,” said May; and she 
squeezed the cherry again, a good deal 
harder than at first. 

Then what might have been expected 
happened; the cherry came right off the 
stem in her fingers. 

*Q Pink!” 

*““O May, what made you?” 

“T didn’t mean to,” said May, slowly, 
looking at the half-ripe cherry in her 
hand. ‘I only squeezed iteasy. And it’s 
some green, and grandpa can't tell how it 
tastes when it’s ripe.” 

“What will he say?’ asked Pink. 

*} don’t know,” answered May; and she 
remembered how solemnly Grandpa Peake 
could look at her over his glasses, when 
he hada mindto. ‘We might put it un- 
der the tree and he'll think it blew off it- 
self.” 

“That wouldn't be fair,” said Pink; 
“and the wind doesn’t blow a bit, either.” 

‘*Maybe I can stick it on,” said May. 
But she couldn't, though she did get the 
mucilage and try. 

“What's next?” asked Pink. 
don’t you s*pose we best tell?” 

‘*Maybe—we had,” said May. And 
then they took hold of hands and went 
slowly up the garden-path into the house 
to the door of the sitting-room, with their 
poor little hearts thumping very hard, in- 
deed; because they had only been at 
Grandpa Peake’s a day or two, and didn't 
feel very well acquainted. 

‘*You help,” whispered May. 

Pink nodded, and then they opened the 
door, which creaked a great deal, and 
went in. The minister was there, too; 
and Grandpa Peake was reading aloud, 
and his paper rustled dreadfully when he 
laid it down. 

‘*Well, my dears?” said he. 

May and Pink looked at each other, and 
May choked up and Pink choked up. 

*“O gran’pa, [’’—— 

“*Squee-squeezed”—— For Pink had 
promised to help, you know. 

**Your cherry”—— 

“And—and”—— 

“It—it came—right” 

“O—ff! But she squeezed it real easy.” 

**You don’t tell me so!” said grandpa; 
and he did look over his glasses, though 
not so very solemnly, after all. ‘How 
did it happen?” 

They told him; and when it came to the 
mucilage, grandpa blew his nose and the 
minister looked the other way. Pink said 
afterward he made a face. 

“Well, I'm sorry,” said grandpa; ‘but 
you won't do it again, will you?” 

‘There isn’t any more,” said May; ‘and 
I wouldn't anyway.” 

“Of course,” said Pink. 

“I'll forgive you this time,” said grand- 
pa. ‘I suppose there'll be more cherries 
next year.” 

**You see, honesty is the best policy,” 
laughed the minister. 

“Yes, sir,” said May and Pink; and 
then they went outin the garden again, 
and May said to Pink,— 

“It is the best way to own right up,” 
which was exactly what the minister 
meant, though they didn’t know it. 

Then they ate the sticky cherry, as 
grandpa had said they might, and it did 
make just two bites; but it didn’t taste as 
good as the ones grandpa sent them the 
next summer in a little box labeled 
‘*Peake’s Seedlings.”— Companion. 


“O May, 








THs 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 
Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 
BY L. O. EMERSON. 
Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs,Glees. 
Hymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price 75 Cents. 
Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emerson’s 
last, and, presumabin, his best Singing Class book, is 
a new and fresh compilation perfect in melody and 
harmony, and there is a great variety of subjects in 
its 192 pages. 

100 attractive pieces of secular music (song’s, duets, 
glees, etc.) provide for the useful practice of choirs 
and classes. 

50 pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes and anthems) 
are quite sufficient for the new music of a choir for 
one year. 

New features in the elementary course will com- 
mend themselves to teachers. Every wide-awake 
singing class teacher will be glad to examine the new 
book which is to be so widely used. 

Send 75 cents for specimen copy. 





A WASHINGTON WINTER, 


A Society Novel. By Mrs. MADELEINE Vinton Dant- 
GREN, author of ‘‘South-Mountain Magic,” “Life o 
Dahlgren,” etc., ete. One volume. 12mo. $1 50. 


“Her book will undoubtedly be the novel of the 
coming season at the seaside and mountains.” 


“No one who possesses the slightest personal ac- 
quaintance with this most estimable lady, or who is 
the least familiar with society in Washington, will 
question the statement that few persons have enjoyed 
such favorable opportunities for a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the varying aspects of its political and so- 
cial life in its best and truest development. To all 
such persons the announcement that she has written 
a society novel in which is essayed a typical represen- 
tation of the characters that commingle amid these 
shifting scenes of brilliant gayety, wherein vulgar in- 
trigues, polished dipl ‘y, designing villany, high 
ainbition, simple integrity, and ‘patient merit,’ jostle 
often, in strange juxtaposition, amid the throng that 
ever centres at the political capital of a nation, will 
awake unwonted curiosity.".—NEW YORK MAIL. 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 


By Str WALTER Scorr. Student’s edition. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction by Witiiam J. Ro_re, 
A.M. lvol. l6mo. Red edges. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


In the preparation of this edition of “The Lady of 
the Lake,” it has been the aim to adapt it for school and 
home reading and teaching, by furnishing a pure text, 
and the notes needed for its thorough explanation and 
illustration. Mr. Rolfe’s previous experience has 
given him special mastery of such work, and no one 
can examine the volume and fail to be impressed with 
the conscientious aceuracy and scholarly complete- 
ness with which it is edited, 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Illustrated by forty-seven Photographs of Microscopic 
Objects. Photo-Micrographs reproduced by the 
Heliotype process. By Gro. M. STERNBERG, M. D., 
F. R. M. 8., Surgeon, U. 8. A. lvol. Octavo. 
With Heiliotype illustrations. $3 00. 


A practical volume of great interest and value to all 


who art interested in the studies of Photography and 
Microscopy. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 
Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 


Mrs, Sophie D. Cobb, 
Miss Mary G. Darling, 


Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs, Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs. Charles F, Fernald, 
Mrs Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafeon, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs, Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 


Miss Mary Lakeman, 
Mrs. E. Lee, 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs, C. M, Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Missa Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, 


(Margery Deane). 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
Miss Mary Palfrey, 
Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 
Mrs. 8S. B. C. Samuels, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. ©. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs, 8S. R. Urbino, 
Mrs. Katherine 8. Washburn, 
Mrs.C. 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C. Winchester, 
&c., &c., &e., Ke, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 





D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


THE IMAGINATION 


And Other Essays. By George MAcDONALD, 
LL. D., author of “Glenwarlock,” ‘Weighed and 
Wanting,” ete. Introduction by A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. Price, $1 50, 
These charming essays by that prince of writers, 

George MacDonald, will be read everywhere with de- 

light. The subjects range from ‘grave to gay, from 

lively to severe,” and their treatment is marked by 
healthiness of sentiment, keen and appreciative 
thought, and happiness of expression. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M. A., 
WaAtter Lear, M, A., and ERNEST MYERs, M. A. 
12mo, $1 50. ; 
“We are thankful to have the general impression of 

the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 

readers who have not time for the study of the origin- 
al. The wide circulation which this book deserves 
and will obtain will do a great deal.”"—NaTioy. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done into English prose. By 8. H. Butcner, M. A., 
Fellow and Prealector of University College, Ox- 
ford, and A. Lana, M. A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled and 


gilt, $1 50. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO 
THE NEVA. 


A boy’s book. By Davin Ker. 36 Illustrations. 


12mo, $1 25. 

A story of travel and adventure in Southern Europe 
and the Malay Islands. ‘While the incidents are of an 
exciting nature, the narrative is unusually true to na- 
ture, the author, a well known New York journalist 
and traveller, having the year previous visited the 
scenes and people he describes. 


DOORYARD FOLKS. 


By AMANDA B. Harris. [Illustrated by E. H. Gar 
rett. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with “Magna Charta Stories” and “Old 
Ocean.” Reading Union Library. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish the celebrat- 
ed Pansy and Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 


BOSTON. 47 Franklin St., Boston, 
NEW BOOKS A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY, 
. BUT YET A WOMAN, 
By Artuur 8. Harpy. $125. 
BY 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhvod so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

**Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with bim in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Georece P. LATHROP, 
Hawthorne’s sonin-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume. In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III, The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 
Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance. 

VI. The Marble Faun. 

VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 

IX. American Note-Books. 

X. French and Italian Note-Books. 

XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc. 

XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NeEw York TIMEs. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Ilo_mes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These cee include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felici 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wort 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form. 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On the Threshold,’ 
$1 50. 


‘‘Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positiv 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process o 
formation that has appeared in this country.”"—NEw 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout an 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JouRNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the v, must addressed to box 36% 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O.money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 
Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Helen Magill, Ph. D., the daughter of 
President Magill, of Swarthmore College, 
and a graduate of that college, and also of 
Boston University and of Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, will open a 
boarding and day-school for girls and 
young women, in West Bridgewater, 
Mass., on the first of October. Girls are 
taken in the Preparatory Department at 
twelve years of age, and a carefully pre- 
pared course of six years is presented in 
her circular. 

The school is called the ‘Howard Colle- 
giate Institute,” after its founder, the late 
Benjamin B. Howard, of West Bridgewa- 
ter. It is intended, ultimately, to make of 
this Institute a college, of equal grade with 
Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley. We wish 
Miss Magill great success in her new and 
important work. She is aided by a corps 
of thorough instructors, several of whom 
are college-graduates. Circulars of infor- 
mation may be had of Miss Magill at 
Swarthmore. <A few are at this office, 
which can be called for, or they will be 
sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

West Bridgewater is to be congratulated, 
and so is Massachusetts, on the acquisition 
of Miss Magill, whose rare acquirements 
and experience make her invaluable as an 
educator. L. 8. 
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GIRL, OR BOY? 





There is no doubt that in the true order 
it is just as well to be a girl as to be a boy ; 
just as well to be a woman as to be a man. 
In the true order, life must be as rich, as 
full, as compensating, and as complete for 
a woman or for a girl as it is for a man or 
a boy. But now, and in all the centuries 
that lie behind us, the disadvantages which 
have beset, and do still beset, the way of 
women are palpable to all eyes, and make 
the average boy quick to see that not for 
any sum would he be a girl. The wonder 
is, that each boy, when he becomes a man, 
does not set himself to make life as rich 
and free for his sister as it is for himself. 

Among wild cattle, the old, the feeble, 
and the sick are set upon by the strong 
ones of the herd and killed. Is it some- 
thing of the brute still remaining in the 
human race that makes the majority of 
men not only content to leave woman ham- 
pered and hedged in by unequal condi- 
tions, but to oppose any and every effort 
made for more just and equal conditions? 

The girl early finds the odds at which 
she is placed. She either resents, and 
strives to conquer the diffieulties, or, see- 
ing no escape, gives in,to go with the cur- 
rent. 

That which makes the boy rejoice that 
he is a boy, and not a girl, should appeal 
to all that is noblest and best in him to 
help remove the obstacles which make life 
so much less free and valuable for her than 
for himself. 

Meantime, let no girl give in or despair. 
The forces are active which are to make it 

just as desirable to be a girl as to bea boy. 
We, who co-operate with those forces, look 
forward to the time of our great great- 
granddaughters. We rejoice for them, and 
that we have been able to promote the bet- 


ter time for them. Let us all help! 
L. 8. 
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THE QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 





Great public meetings were held in Lon- 
don and other large cities just before the 
vote taken in Parliament on the extension 
of the franchise to women. The Women’s 
Suffrage Journal (English) says: 

A large and influential meeting took 
place under the auspices of the National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage,in St. James’ 
Hall, Piccadilly, London, on Thursday, 
the 5th of July, in support of the resolu- 
tion to be moved by Mr. Hugh Mason in 
the House of Commons, on the following 
evening, extending the Parliamentary fran- 
chise to women who possess the qualifica- 
tions which entitle men to vote. The bills 
announcing the meeting stated that the 
chair would be taken at eight o’clock, but 
long before that hour the galleries and the 
back seats were crowded. Banners, repre- 
senting delegates from nearly all the large 
towns in the country, were arranged round 
the platform, and hanging from the gal: 
leries were scrolls containing quotations 
from Mr. Disraeli, Pitt, Sir Andrew Lusk, 
M. P., and Mr. John Bright, in favor of 
women’s suffrage, and Dan O’Connell’s 
famous injunction, ‘‘Agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate*” 


So ———— 


the bill, which was greeted with repeated 
applause. Mrs. Fawcett, wife of the post- 
master general, Mr. [llingworth, M. P., 
Mrs. Oliver Scatchard, of Leeds, Professor 
Lindsay, of the University of Glasgow, 
Miss Jessie Craigen, of Glasgow, Miss 
Tod, of Belfast, Miss Lydia E. Becker, of 
Manchester, Mrs Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Sturge, Mrs. Hallett, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lucas were among the speakers at 
this most enthusiastic meeting. 

The “Town Councils” of several cities 
(after the fashion of the vote in our town 
meetings) held meetings, and sent peti- 
tions to Parliament in favor of the bill. 
At Manchester, a petition was adopted by 
the Town Council in favor of this princi- 
ple, and carried by thirty-one votes in 
favor and threeagainst. ‘The Town Coun- 
cil of Manchester are accustomed to deal 
with women constituents, and they have 
practical experience of their intelligence, 
and they are so convinced of the value of 
women voting in municipal affairs, that 
they say with almost one voice that in- 
fluence should be brought to bear in Par- 
liamentary elections. Then the Town 
Council of Northampton carried a simi- 
lar resolution by thirteen to two, the 
Council of Kirkcaldy by nineteen to three, 
and the Council of Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham’s own borough) sent him in a pe- 
tition to present in favor of the motion 
which he was going to oppose the next 
day. In Birmingham, 800 members of 
the Liberal Association petitioned in fa- 
vor of Mr. Mason’s resolution, and at Not- 
tingham the Liberal Association did the 
same thing. ‘This able support from tbe 
voting constituencies, no doubt helped to 
make the large vote cast for the Suffrage 
bill. 

At Islington, Chelsea, Lambeth, Thack- 
ney and Marylebone, meetings were held 
on the 4th of July, just in advance of the 
vote in Parliament. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton seconded 
the motion in favor of the bill, at the meet- 
ing in Lambeth. 

The Women’s Suffrage Journal further 
reports as follows: 

On Monday afternoon, June 25th, a very 
large and influential meeting, convened by 
the National Society for Women’s Suffrage, 
was held in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
for the purpose of contrasting woman's 
elevated position in America with the re- 
strictive legal position in England. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Jacob Bright,M.P., 
and among those present were Mr. J. P. 
Thomasson, M. P., His Excellency the 
Servian Minister, Professor Newman, Lady 
Wilde, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. Faweett, 
Mrs. M’Laren (Edinburgh), Mrs. Grant 
Robertson, Miss Tod (Belfast), Miss Mul- 
ler, Miss Stacpoole, Mrs. J. R. Shearer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raper, Mr. Holyoake, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wates, Mr. and.Mrs. Mencure 
Conway, Miss J. E. Cobden, Miss Becker, 
Miss Swanwick, Miss C. A. Biggs, Mrs. 
Lucas, Mrs. Fuller, Mr. Pagliardini, and 
many others. 

The Chairman, who was loudly received 
with cheers, said the meeting was honored 
with the presence of two American ladies, 
namely, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
who are widely known in America as elo- 
quent orators, firstly in the anti-slavery 
movement, and subsequently as the lead- 
ers of the American Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety, who, at the request of friends, had 
consented to address them on the existing 
political condition of women in the United 
States. 

Mr. Bright, in his admirable speech in- 
troducing these American ladies, narrated 
some circumstances connected with the 
great ‘International Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion” held in London in 1840, when Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott and Miss Mary Green, who 
were delegates, were refused seats in the 
Convention because they were women. 
Mr. Bright said, ‘‘Mrs. Stanton, who is 
with us to-day, was one of those who called 
this Convention.” Mr. Bright naturally 
fell into this mistake as Mrs. Stanton was 
present at that Convention as one of the 
audience, but she had nothing whatever 
to do with calling it. This statement in 
correction is only made because there is 
an intention to write the history of wom- 
an suffrage, and this statement of Mr. 
Jacob Bright would naturally be assumed 
to be correct, and so be set down as histo- 
ry. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. 
Bright said, as reported in the Women’s 
Suffrage Journal,— 

He would now call upon Miss Anthony, 
who had been a hard worker in the anti- 
slavery movement, to address them. She 
had travelled in all parts of America, and 
had addressed a very large series of meet- 
ings on this important question. (Cheers.) 
Miss Anthony, who was well-received, 
then addressed the meeting on the prog- 
ress of legal rights obtained by women in 
America, and cited many professions in 
which they had obtained distinction. 

This speech of Miss Anthony is reported 
by Miss Rachel Foster, and published in 
full in the English Woman's Review for 
July. She was followed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, 

who read-an able address, which was lis- 
tened to with great attention, giving an 
account of the achievements won since the 
time when she attended the great Interna- 
tional Anti-Slavery Convention alluded to 
by the chairman. 

Mr. John Thomasson, M. P., then moved 





Mr. Woodall, M. P., occupied the chair. 
He made an excellent speech in support of 


a vote of thanks to Miss Anthony and Mrs. 


Stanton for their addresses, which was 
seconded in an able speech by Mrs M’La- 
ren, of Scotland. 
The proceedings then closed with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
Large extracts are made in the English 
suffrage journals from the speeches in 
*arliament during the debate on the bill 
for extension of the franchise to women. 
They will be read with curious interest a 
hundred years hence, and with wonder that 
atime could ever have existed when such 
speeches could be made, and when such 


an estimate of women was possible. 
L. 8. 





CO-EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A remarkable circular has recently been 
issued by the U. 8. Bureau of Education, 
in response to enquiries from correspond- 
ents in other countries, giving important 
information concerning co-education in 
American public schools. The extent to 
which co-education is adopted and prac- 
tised, both in our primary schools and in 
secondary and superior instruction, public 
and corporate, has been ascertained by en- 
quiries addressed by the Bureau to the 
school oflicers of towns and cities known 
to have graded public schools. The result 
is as follows: 

144 towns and cities, having less than 
7,500 inhabitants in 1880, co-educate the 
sexes. 177 larger towns and cities co-edu- 
cate, while only 19 towns and cities sep- 
arate the sexes in whole orin part. Among 
these 19, however, are several large cities 
like New Orleans, Baltimore, and Brook- 
lyn. Nevertheless, four-fifths of all Amer- 
ican pupils are co-educated, 

The reasons for ‘tseparation of the sexes” 
were asked for. The responses are inter- 
esting. 36 towns and cities answer indiffer- 
ently ; 25 prefer co-education, because it is 
“natural; 7. e., following the ordinary 
structure of the family and of society; 45 
adopt it because it is “customary,” i. ¢., 
in harmony with the habits and sentiments 
of every-day life and the laws of the State; 
5 accept it as an impartial method and an act 
of justice to both sexes ; 7, on the ground of 
“economy ;” 7, asa ‘convenient method ;” 
50, because it is **beneficial ;°’ 22. as *“*both 
convenient and beneficial; 18, as ‘‘eco- 
nomical and convenient ;” 12, as the ‘‘nat- 
ural method,” and because the *‘results are 
good ;” 7, as ‘convenient and customary ;” 
7. as *“teustomary and beneficial; 15, as 
“economical, convenient, and beneficial ;” 
7, as ‘natural, cheap, and beneficial ;”’ 5, as 
“customary, cheap, convenient, and benefi- 
cial; 5, as ‘natural, convenient, and ben- 
eficial.” 

‘I'welve, only, of the nineteen towns and 
cities which separate the sexes, appear to 
have a decided aversion to co-education. 
Mobile prefers separation as ‘“conserva- 
tive.” Wilmington, Del., because ‘it is 
thought better.’ Belleville, Ill., for ‘*bet- 
ter discipline; proper attention to the phys- 
ical requirements of girls at the critical pe- 
riod.”” New Orleans, because “separate 
schools are preferred.” Baltimore, because 
‘popular sentiment (except in German- 
English schools) is decidedly in favor of 
separation.” Vicksburg limits separation 
to the white scholars. Brooklyn separates 
because ‘‘teachers capable of instructing 
girls fail in managing boys, and vice ver- 
sa.” Allentown, Pa., ‘‘never had co-edu- 
cation.” Easton, because ‘ change in 
this respect has not been discussed as yet.” 
York, because “special objections to co- 
education are held by a majority of the 
school board.” Charleston, S. C., co-ed- 
ucates in primary, but separates in inter- 
mediate, schools for whites. Its colored 
schools are all mixed; while the seven 
other localities show a less decided atti- 
tude for ‘*separation.” 

It will be observed that the reasons given 
for separation are in no case based upon 
an experience of co-education. ‘They are 
largely traditional and sentimental. The 
communities which separate the sexes are 
usually less intelligent and less influenced 
by the current of modern thought. 

Compare with these the testimony of co- 
educational localities. We take them at 
random, as they come, from North, South, 
East, and West, from small villages and 
large cities, from agricultural, manufac- 
turing, mercantile and mining communi- 
ties: 

Little Rock, Ark.: “It is mutually beneficial ; 


it cultivates a respect and esteem in each sex for 
the other which is necessary in later years.”— 


J. M. Fisu. 


Ottawa, Iil.: “Both sexes need the same train- 
ing. As growth proceeds, each sex has a good 
influence on the other. Under proper control, 
neither sex demoralizes the other. In the past 
ten years, I have not heard a syllable about sepa- 
rating the sexes in school except at the convent; 
the Sisters find it difficult to control bad boys, 
and they soon will have men in charge of the par- 
ish school for boys.’’—D. R. A. Tuorpr. 

Shenandoah, Ia,: “Meeting each other daily 
and working together promotes a healthy and 
generous rivalry in studies, while improving the 
manners; boys become more gentlemanly and 
girls more lady-like.’—G. H Gurney. 

Independence, Kan.: ‘It affords a sort of cul- 
ture that is not acquired when the sexes are edu- 
cated separately.”’—C. W. Conway. 

Lexington, Ky.: “It refines the boys and gives 
contidence and self-reliance to the girls; excites 
emulation; and has resulted in good, as far as 
we know.”—Jno. O. Honees, Jr. 

Fremont, Neb.: “The result is a more harmo- 
nious development of both sexes.”—A. E. CLar- 








ENDON. 


Little Falls, N. Y.: “Better results can be at- 
tained; the influence of each sex upon the other 
is healthful.”’"—C. T. Barnes. 

Wilmington, N. C.: “Better results can be se- 
cured with co-education than could be without 
it."—M. C. 8. Nosie. 

Mineola, Tex.: “It is regarded as conducive to 
the highest order of development.’’—W, M.Crow. 

Rutland, Vt.: “Association of the pupils as 
they grow up is thought to be better, intellectu- 
ally and morally, than separation.”—J. J. R. 
RANDALL. 

Fon du Lac, Wis.: “There is no appreciable 
difference in the mental capacity of boys and 
girls during public school life.”—C.A. Hutcu ins. 

Houghton, Mich.: * Economy is the chief reason. 
To obtain the same excellence in grading and in- 
struction would require a much larger teaching 
force, were the sexes separated.”-—H. B. Han- 
SON. 

Memphis, Tenn.: “The High School and sev- 
enth year grades were ‘separate’ prior to 1874; 
since then co-education has n the rule in all 
grades, because less expensiv®”’—Cuar.es H. 
CoLLiER. 

Galveston, Tex.: “Co-education since October, 
1881. No change thought of at present; co-edu- 
cation works well, and has an elevating and re- 
fining influence on both sexes, with better re- 
sults.”—H. B. Gwinn. 

Detroit, Mich.: “Separation ot the sexes great- 
ly complicates the grading of a school, especially 
when the number of each sex in a grade is not 
large enough to form two full classes.”’—J. M. 
B. SILu. 

Rahway, N.J.: “Convenience in grading and 
facility in discipline.”—Joun H. Sporwe.u. 

South Bend, Ind.: “We*never knew any other 
way ; it grew up naturally, as the city schools de- 
veloped from the township schools.’’—James Du 
SHANE. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: “It was thought to be the 
true way when the schools were organized.’’— 
EpwWaArp SMITH. 

Central City, Col.: “Common-sense. I have 
been a teacher for more than thirty years. There 
is not a single tenable argument for separation of 
the sexes in education.”—H. M. Hae. 

Lewiston, Me.: “All things considered, the co- 
education of our school children is regarded as 
less objectionable than to have them educated 
otherwise.’’—ARBNER J. Putpps, 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: “The subject is never 
discussed among us. No objections have been 
advanced.”’—A. J. DANIELS. 

Erie, Pa.: “In higher studies more girls than 
boys excel, though the very best students are more 
likely to come from the male side.’’—H. 8. 
JONES. 

New Britain, Ct.: “It is the natural arrange- 
ment that boys and girls should be together in 
school as they are in the family.”—Henry E. 
SAWYER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Itis natural; we find boys 
and girls together in families, and we infer that 
their Creator favors their co-education.”—Gxo. 
G. Luckery. 

Pawtucket, R. I.: We are created male and fe- 
male; all the impulses and activities of nature 
enforce co-existence ; if we must live together, 
we must be educated to that end; to educate sep- 
arately is an attempt to change the natural order 
of human economy.’’—ANDREW JENCKs. 

Cambridge, Mass.: “Probably it was thought 
that God's plan in instituting the human family 
was a good one to follow.’’-—Francis CoGswELL. 


Next week we will print evidence from 
twenty-five additional localities, viz. : Chi- 
cago, Ill., Fort Wayne, Ind., Portland, 
Me., Alleghany City, Pa., Columbus, Ga., 
Marietta, O., Union City, Tenn., Richmond, 
Va., Providence, R. I., Chicopee, Mass., 
Edwardsville, Il., Parkersburg,West Va., 
Jersey City, N. J.. Newburgh, N. Y., 
Troy, N. Y., Pontiac, Mich., Stockton, 
Cal., Salina, Ks., Auburn, Me., Lake City, 
Minn., Joliet, [1l., Morristown, N. J., Ith- 
aca, N. Y., Pottsville, Pa., and San Anto- 
nio, Texas. 

Similar testimony in behalf of co-educa- 
tion has been received from the following 
localities : 


Colorado—Denver, Golden. 

New York—Green Island, Port Jervis, Schenec- 
tady, Lockport, Rochester, Binghampton, James- 
town, Rome, Waterbury, Albany, Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Saratoga, Utica, Hudson, Hor- 
nellsville, Long Island City, Sing Sing, Auburn, 
Carthage, Elmira. 

Pennsylvania—Lebanon, Wilkesbarre, Chester, 
Erie, Oil City, Titusville, Williamsport, New Cas- 
tle, Scranton, North East, Altoona, Norristown, 
Watsontown, Towanda, Bradrord. 

Vermont—Burlington. 

Connecticut—Meriden, Danbury, Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, Norwich, Greenwich. 

Indiana—Greencastle, Lafayette, Richmond, 
Princeton, Rushville, Union City, Mishawaka, At- 
tica, Seymour, Logansport, Orleans, Washington, 
New Albany, Rising Sun, Vincennes, Franklin, 
Indianapolis, Cannelton, Spencer, Crawfordsville. 

Kansas—Sedan, Abilene, Lawrence, Holton, 
Beloit, Olathe, Ottawa, Humboldt, Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Wichita, Topeka. 

Massachusetts—Woburn, Chelsea, Worcester, 
Lowell, Newton, Brookline, Fitchburg, Milford, 
Pittsfield, Somerville, Weymouth, Lynn, Malden, 
Springtield, Taunton, Gloucester, Marlborough, 

Michigan—Algonac, Grand Haven, Bay City, 
E. rene Paw-Paw, Ypsilanti, Kalamazoo, 
MiddletieH#i, Negaunee, Saginaw, Traverse City, 
Hanover, Lapeer, Wayne, West Bay City, Doug- 
las, Flint, Flushing, Goodrich, Adrian, Eaton 
Rapids, Mason, Muskegon, Ann Arbor, Wyan- 
dotte, Allegan, East Tawas, Northfield, Brighton, 
Ludington. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Cannon Falls, Blue 
Earth, Waseca, Montevideo, Rochester, Duluth, 
Appleton, Stillwater, Winona. 

New Hampshire—Nashua, Manchester, Ports- 
mouth. 

New Jersey—Phillipsburg, Salem, Newark,Pat- 
erson. 

Ohio—Defiance, Akron, Chillicothe, Toledo, 
Columbus, Fremont, Gallipolis, Mount Vernon, 
Piqua, Tiffin, Lancaster, Lima, Dayton, Ironton, 
Circleville, Newark, Washington, Steubenville, 
Sandusky, Ashtabula, Hamilton. 

Illinois—Freeport, Kinmundy, Urbana, Gene- 
seo, Springfield, Galesburg, Alton, Altamont, 
Aurora, Decatur, Elgin, Rock Island, Amboy, 
Paris, Princeton, Rockford, Sparta, Mattoon, 
Morrison, Quincy, Peru, Sandwich, Rochelle, 
Belvidere, Danville. 

Jowa—Clinton, Marion, Mason City, Newton, 
Marshalltown, Burlington, Fort Madison, Inde- 
pendence, Marengo, Oskaloosa, Davenport, Le- 
mars, Dubuque, Ottumwa, McGregor, Knoxville, 
Des Moines, Durant, Council Biuffs, Keokuk. 

Nebraska—Lincoin, Beatrice, Nebraska City, 
Omaha. 

Oregon—Portland. 

Rhode Island—Smithfield, Johnston, Barring- 
ton, Westerly, North Providence. 

Wisconsin—Alma, Hudson, Janesville, Racine, 
Black River Falls, LaCrosse, New Holstein, Men- 
ominee. 

Tennessee—Huntingdon, Nashville. 

California—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sac- 
ramento, Oakland. 

Florida—Key West. 

Virginia—Nortolk, Lynchburg, Staunton. 

Maine—Rockland. 

Missouri—St. Joseph, Marshall, Sedalia, Boon- 
ville, Springfield, Louisiana. 





Texas—Houston, Corsicana, Navasota, Bren. 
ham, Bryan, Palestine. 

Kentucky—Newport. 

North Carolina—Greensboro’. 

We might add to the list, if necessary, 
from the same wonderful compilation, 
But it would be neetlless. No sane person 
can doubt, in face of this overwhelining 
mass of testimony, that co-education is ay 
established fact in America, and that it has 
come to stay. And co-education, if main. 
tained, implies equal rights and woman 
suffrage, as the acorn implies the oak, 


It is only a question of growth. 
Ii. B. B, 
—_——_+-o-—___ 


MRS. ROEBLING AND THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 


That graceful structure, the airy out. 
lines of its curves of beauty pendant be. 
tween massive towers—in the words of 
Mr. Hewitt, “the result of the study, of 
the experience, and of the knowledge of 
many men of many ages—a work without 
a rival among the wonders of human skill,” 
could not have been completed when it 
was, without the aid of a woman, nobly ren- 
dered at a most critical moment! Was it 
not a hard fate for somany social theories, 
carefully wrought out and oracularly pro- 
claimed, that they should thus wilt and 
perish in a single hour, in the presence of 
one stern and incontrovertible fact, one 
example of womanly courage and womanly 
capacity for the acquisition of knowledge? 

When Mr. Roebling was stricken down 
with the terrible disease induced by inhal- 
ing the foul air of the caissons, and was 
incapacitated for the further full discharge 
of his duties,—in danger even of dying,— 
his noble wife, instead of crying hysteri- 
cally over his misfortune, and sinking down 
nerveless and helpless into the privileged 
softnesses to which philosophers like Dr, 
Dix would consign her,set herself at once to 
the task of acquiring the knowledge neces- 
sary to enable her to become a helpmate to 
him in his scientific labors. He had become 
so morbidly sensitive that the mere sound 
of a strange human voice was unbearable. 
Not one of the engineers could consult 
with him, and yet the most intricate and 
profound problems in mathematics, to 
which he alone held the key, had to be 
solved. Under his direction, his wife stud- 
ied the highest branches of mathematics, 
mastered them, and applied her knowledge 
to the construction of the bridge. She 
grasped her husband’s ideas and interpret- 
ed them to the engineers, who were aston- 
ished at the acuteness and depth of her 
knowledge. Ina short time, she became 
the chief director of the work. ‘With 
this bridge,” says Mr. Hewitt, “will ever 
be coupled the thought of one, through the 
subtle alembic of whose brain, and by 
whose facile fingers, communication was 
maintained between the directing power 
of its construction and the obedient agen- 
cies of its execution. It is thus,” he con- 
tinues, ‘tan everlasting monument to the 
self-sacrificing devotion of woman, and of 
her capacity for that higher education from 
which she has been too long debarred.” 

Well said. Mr. Hewitt! But >erhaps 
some philosopher of the Dixian school will 
rise up to say that the woman of domestic 
and household life was sacrificed to the 
demands of science, and that womanhood, 
in its best sense, was blighted. EX. 


2 Oe 
THERE WERE NO WOMEN ON THE BOARD. 


Mrs. A. D. Lord, of Batavia, N. Y., for 
some thirty years has been devoted to the 
care and instruction of the blind. For 
some years, while her husband was Super- 
intendent of the Asylum at Columbus, 
Ohio, she gave most of her time, without 
remuneration, to the instruction, amuse- 
ment, and care of the unfortunate children 
who were compelled to leave homes of in- 
dulgence in order to acquire some intel- 
lectual discipline. Few have ever shown 
such firmness, gentleness, and aptitude 
combined, as did Mrs. Lord in the manage- 
ment of the unfortunate. 

When Dr. Lord died, some years since, 
at Batavia, Mrs. Lord was requested by 
the trustees to act as Superintendent, and 
for some time she conducted the Institution 
with signal ability. But people began to 
ask why # woman should fill a man’s place, 
and it was finally decided that it ‘*would 
look better” to place Dr. Wilber at the 
head, though it is questionable whether he 
was better fitted for the position than the 
person he displaced. Mrs. Lord’s friends 
felt that it was ungenerous, and urged her 
to retire from the work altogether. But 
her attachment to the helpless children pre- 
vailed with her, and she ‘accepted the ap- 
pointment of matron, in which place she 
has since remained, ably and faithfully 
discharging her trust. 

Now, it seems from the New York pa- 
pers, that the place is wanted for political 
reasons, and both the Superintendent, the 
Matron, and Prof. Dexter, of the Literary 
Department, have been summarily dis- 
missed, without even the customary civil- 
ity of allowing them to resign. 

Mrs. Lord is, fortunately, pecuniarily in- 
dependent, and has held her position from 
pure interest in the unfortunate. But this 
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incident shows that we need to have more 

women on the State Boards for Charities, 

so that the true interests of the afflicted 

may not be sacrificed to political machina- 

tions. * 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Oe ——-—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





fev. Wm. H. Spencer and Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer haye gone West to spend a 
few weeks in Wisconsin. 

Sweden has given the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy to the daughter of an army 
officer. 

B. B. Russell has issued nearly a hun- 
dred thousand copies of Mrs. Phebe A. 
Hanaford’s vYolume, entitled *- Daughters 
of America, or Women of the Century.” 

Miss Julia E. Ward, the former princi- 
pal of Mr. Holyoke Seminary, was burned 
out of her California home, a day or two 
ago. 

The crusade against Greek and Latin in- 
augurated by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
is joined by Professor Painter, of Roanoke 
College, Virginia. 

The thousandth anniversary of the par- 
ish church at Chester le Bow, near Dur- 
ham, England. has been celebrated with a 
series of musical performances. 

A fire at Vineyard Haven, Saturday 
night, destroyed nearly every house, and 
left a good many elderly people homeless 
and destitute. ‘The total loss is placed at 
$190,000 dollars, and the insurance 864,202. 

In Utah, the election.on Monday result- 
edin a victory for the Mormons in each 
district of the Territory, with one excep- 
tion. The majority of the Gentiles refrain- 
ed from voting. 

Oliver Ames contradicts the statement 
of the New York Tribune correspondent, 
and denies that he voted for Governor But- 
ler. The statement was absurd and ground- 
less. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz, the well-known con- 
tributor to St. Nicholas and Wide Arwake, 
gave an interesting talk on ‘*Plymouth” 
in the Old South Meeting-house, last 
Wednesday. 

Brilliant music for the piano for the 
girls, composed by a girl. - Just sold 5,000 
copies of one waltz. Please order music, 
30 cents per copy, and encourage E. M. 
Guernsey, Henryville, Ind. 

Queen Victoria has received a woman 
physician, Mrs. Scharlieb, with unusual 
favor at Windsor Castle, given her a like- 
ness of her royal self, and encouraged her 
to excel in her profession. 

It isa grand thing to be a happy wife; 
a noble thing to be a wise mother; but it is 
a glorious, a divine thing to be a human 
being, with high aspirations, and the cer- 
tainty that some time they shall be attain- 
ed.— Barbara M. Prince. 

The Princess Louise's portrait of an Eng- 
lish sailor, shown in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, is a capital picture. ‘The flesh paint- 
ing is clear and firm, and the pose of the 
figure unrestrained, easy, and well man- 
aged. 

Miss Bancroft, daughter of H. H. Ban- 
croft, the historian, Miss Durbrow, Miss 
Susie Rising, and Judge Rising yesterday 
‘ame down from Lake Tahoe and took a 
look at the lower levels.— Virginia ( Nev.) 
Enterprise. 

A New York young woman spending the 
summer at Montague recently swam across 
the Connecticut River and back. If she 
had been drowned, like Captain Webb, she 
would be called a fool, but having crossed 
in safety, she is a heroine. 

Mr. James Jackson Jarves, the distin- 
guished art connoisseur, has arrived in 
Boston from Florence, Italy, and isa guest 
at Hotel Vendome. Mr. Jarves has ship- 
ped 150 tons of art works for the foreign 
exhibition which opens on September 3. 

Ferdinand Schumaker, the prohibitionist 
candidate for governor of Ohio, is the fam- 
ous Oatmeal King” of Akron. He not only 
refrains from the use of liquor and tobae- 
co himself, but compels his employees 
when about the mills to do the same. 

Times change! A three-year old boy 
who had sisters only, and sisters who are 
in college, was asked by a visitor’in the 
family, **Shall you go to college when you 
grow up?” “Oh no,” he said; “when I 
grow up [ shan’t be a woman, I shall bea 
man.” 

There will be opposition to the confirma- 
tion of Charles G. Davis as probate judge 
at Plymouth, on account of his habits, but 
ex-Congressman Harris would be very ac- 
ceptable. Mr. Davis left the Republicans 
in 1872. on the ground that they had made 
themselves a woman suffrage party. by en- 
dorsing the measure in their platform. 

Faxon has some idea of going abroad for 
his health. The Republican State Com- 
mittee would give him a free ticket.— 
Springfield Republican. We should think 
the Republicans had better take Mr. Fax- 
on’s advice, nominate Thomas Talbot, and 
then persuade him to stay and help them 
to carry the election. 





Hereafter Our Herald, edited by Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, will appear as a first- 
class monthly magazine, instead of a week- 
ly newspaper. It will appear the first 
Saturday of each month, as atwenty-page, 
four-column magazine, printed on fine pa- 
per, and will be kept at the low price of 
$1 per year. Success tothe new venture! 

At Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and Sil- 
ver Lake, on the New Jersey coast, many 
of the bathers appear in suits with short 
sleeves, and bathing-dresses worn over cor- 
sets that much set off the figure. Both 
long black mits and long white gloves are 
worn with the suits. Think of the luxury 
of bathing in gloves and corsets! 

At Albuquerque, New Mexico, on the 
9th inst., Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt was 
entertained atthe house of Mrs. Collings, 
a teacher from the East, who has made a 
handsome lounge and several tables for her 
house, during this summer vacation. She 
handles the saw, hammer, plane, ete., with 
all the skill and more than the grace of a 
male workman. 

A prize of seventy-five dollars is given 
annually to the best male Greek scholar in 
the High School at Newport. This year the 
best examination was passed by the daugh- 
ter of George Rice, the colored steward on 
the steamer Pilyrim; but as she could not 
be given the prize, a wealthy New York 
gentleman sent her seventy-five dollars in 
gold. 

The widow of Captain Webb considers it 
her duty, for the sake of her children, to 
deny the printed statements that her hus- 
band left her the sum of $7,000. ‘*The 
only money left,” she says, ‘tis £1,500 in- 
vested in 2 1-2 per cent. British consols, 
and being settled on the children, I can 
only claim the interest—£40 per annum.” 

The wife of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
in England, Mrs. Ellicott, has founded 
“A Girl's Club and Young Woman’s Help 
Society for Factory Hands.” 'Those who 
join are expected to become teetotalers, 
are educated for domestic service, and 
given on entering service a suit of clothes 
and a pair of shoes. 

The measure allowing East Indian native 
tribunals to try eases in which Englishmen 
area party, is under discussion in England. 
John Bright spoke in its favor last week, 
and fromthe same platform a native Hin- 
doo lawyer, whose perfect command of 
English surprised his audience. Every 
branch: of the Anglo-Saxon race has to 
wrestle with its own special phase of the 
“negro” question. 

A touching incident occurred on a Geor- 
gia railroad the other day. A lady noticed 
on the seat before her a woman, whose re- 
fined appearance led her to engage in con- 
versation with the stranger. Noticing the 
latter’s beautiful babe, she expressed ad- 
miration. ‘*Yes,” said she, with a sigh, 
‘beautiful, but blind.” Then, pointing to 
two other children by her side, she added, 
“That is not all—these, too, are blind.” 
The sad announcement brought tears to 
the eyes of the listeners. ‘The mother’s 
sorrowful lot and the children’s sad future 
awakened the deepest sympathy. 

Mayor Edson offered the Comptroller- 
ship of New York to several prominent 
business men, but they declined because 
the duties of the oflice would interfere 
with their business. Whereupon the New 
York World asks, **Does the mad struggle 
for needless accumulation blunt the keen 
edge of patriotism? Does the possession 
of wealth preclude sacrifice to public in- 
terest? What right have our business men 
to complain of bad municipal government, 
when they refuse to put themselves to any 
trouble to secure good government?” We 
will add, ‘tand refuse to extend the right of 
suffrage to their own wives and sisters?” 

At Saratoga, on one occasion, when sit- 
ting on the piazza of the Congress Hall, : 
somewhat over-dressed lady approached 
and claimed the acquaintance of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt. ‘The Commodore 
rose and talked affably with her, while his 
wife and daughter sniffed the air with 
scorn. ‘Father,’ said the young lady, 
as the Commodore resumed his seat, **did- 
n’t you remember that vulgar Mrs. B. as 
the woman who used to sell poultry to us 
at home?” “Certainly,” responded the old 
gentleman, promptly, ‘‘and I remember 
your mother when she used to sell root 
beer at three cents a glass over in Jersey, 
when I went up there from Staten [sland 
peddling oysters in my boat.” 

The following suggestive item appeared 
in one of the Boston daily papers: ‘There 
are about 6,000 colored voters in this State, 
and they are likely to be carefully culti- 
vated by the party managers from now on 
to election day.” The colored men have 
votes, and that means power. Hence they 
are to be considered in the fall elections. 
The women have no votes, which means no 
political power. Hence their political opin- 
ion or preference is not respected or cared 
for. The school-house and the home yield 
to the grog-shop. 

Mr. Wilmot has given notice in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, that he will ask the Gov- 
ernment to support the scheme of building 





a gigantic ship railway across the Isthmus 
of Suez, for the purpose of carrying ships 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
in opposition to the De Lesseps Canal 
Company. It is said that De Lesseps ad- 
mits the feasibility of this scheme, and 
that he fears it more than he does any 
scheme looking to rival canals. 

A, committee of Western Union strikers 
salled on Mr. Eckert, August 15, and ex- 
pressed a desire to compromise on their 
own behalf, irrespective of the Brother- 
hood. Eckert, according to the statement 
of the operators, treated them arrogantly, 
and referred them to their local superin- 
tendents. This excited the ire of the opera- 
tors, who announce their determination to 
keep up the fight tothe end. The conduct 

of this odious monopoly will result in na- 
tional legislation next winter. ‘\Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.” 

Rev. Washington Gladden when exam- 
ined for a Congregational pulpit at Colum- 
bus, O., read the Nicene Creed as being his 
faith, and added, “I am not satisfied with 
any theory of Christ's atoning work. What 
forms the endless life in the world to come 
will take, [ donot know. The mysteries of 
the future, I do not try tofathom. I only 
know that, as it is ill with the wicked in 
this world and in all worlds, so it is well 
with the righteous in this world and in all 
worlds; and Iam content to wait for the 
knowledge of how well it is with them till 
that Shadow comes who keeps the keys of 
all the creeds.” 

A patient little woman suffrage mother, 
whom circumstances compel to spend the 
summer with her group of small children 
far from the seashore, wrote to another 
mother who was free to go where she 
chose, but who clung to the cosy comfort 
of her own house, which she refused to 
leave, rather than put up with the discom- 
fort of a cottage by the sea: ** Your creat- 
ure comfort would certainly be diminished, 
but your soul would be strengthened by the 
sight of that eternal blue flood, and the 
sound of that ceaseless march of breakers. 
Man shall not live by bread alone, nor even 
by his hair mattresses.” 

Boston has had some pretty neat things 
said in its praise by the poets and philoso- 
phers and literary men who have linked 
their fame with its name. Emerson's 
familiar apostrophe : 

“God with our fathers, so with us, 

Thou darling town of ours !”’ 
will, however, give way to the little touch- 
ing bit of eloquence from Sullivan: ‘*As 
long as my health and strength remain, I 
do propose to uphold the fair fame of this 
glorious old town. I am talking just what 
is inside, and if any gentleman who thinks 
he can put onthe mitts with me comes this 
way, he can find me right here, man and 
money ready.” Will this oration be print- 
ed in the new edition of the Boston School 
Speakers?—N. Y. World. 

Clara B. Willis, of Blanchard, Ia., takes 
exception to the credit given the Repub- 
publican party of that State by our corres- 
pondent Mrs. Mary A. Work, in her letter 
of the 22d ult., for its position on the ques- 
tion of Pxyyjbition. She denies that the 

tepublica ,:0f Lowa have endorsed the 
principle, or made the question one of 
party fealty. The National Greenback 
Labor party,on the contrary, has unequivo- 
cally endorsed both woman suffrage and 
prohibition, and has nominated Gen. 
Weaver, an avowed suffragist and prohibi- 
tionist, for governor. This is all true. And 
yet a majority of the friends of woman suf- 
frage and prohibition in lowa are probably 
Republicans, and likely to remain such. 
Neither question seems likely to be car- 
ried by any one party, but by the good 
men of all parties. 

The seandal in the Free Baths in Gouy- 
erneur Street, New York, is a disgrace to 
the city. ‘The Misses Bennett, teachers in 
swimming, who have charge of the bathers 
on women’s day, assert that they have long 
been annoyed by the improper conduct of 
the keeper, Julius Simon, who is charged 
with taking his friends to a room upstairs 
overlooking the bathers, many of whom 
are too poor to provide themselves with 
bathing-suits. It was no uncommon thing, 
it is said, even for policemen to take turns 
in this indecent practice, and even ventur- 
ing into the dressing-rooms on pressing er- 
rands. The culmination of the disgrace 
came early last month, when Simon as- 
saulted a girl, and was soundly caned by 
Kate Bennett. A struggle followed in 
which Miss Bennett was hit in the chest, 
and Simon’s head was belabored until the 
woman “was too tired to lift the stick 
again.”” Simon was arrested for indecent 
assault, but the girl, through some mis- 
take, did not appear against him. ‘There 
was some kind of an investigation before a 
commissioner, and Simon and the Bennetts 
were removed to other bath-houses, where- 
upon the Bennetts resigned. There is 
enough of this to call attention to previous 
complaints of a similar nature, and New 
York cannot do less than see to it that 
while the poor cleanse their bodies, the at- 
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CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ RICES. 
5000 yards Royal Velvets 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 

10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 


Manufacturers’ 


We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


Important to Every one who Writes. 





We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 


Pens sent by $2 00 


Send 
Pens Fully Warranted. 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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the growing little ones has been given in s 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. : 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman’s 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 


a al 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
' that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided 
hy «within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
ca 


Infants, particular attention to the physical a me ay and requirements of 


vaping the parts, and from the 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 











SECRETARY, 
C. B. NORTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH'L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE. 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-———AND-— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at ¢ 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


G. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 





tendants do not defile their minds. 


504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers. Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Bails, Door Bands, etc. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 





ENGRAVINGS, 

ETCHINGS, 
&c., &e, 

Frames YQ 

>’ WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON. 

H. White & Co. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 
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JOHN AND SALLY. 


BY C. M. 8T. DENOYS. 








In a quiet spot stood a little cot, 
With a garden, and chickens, and bees, and what not? 
And a wedded pair, contented, dwelt there, 
With the wee bits of children that fell to their share. 
Oh, favored John and Sally! 
That cottage in the valley 
Might have been a little heaven, 
If the pair had only striven 
Peace to keep through toil and trouble; 
Temper only makes them double. 
Oh, foolish John and Sally! 


When John from the shop came, ready to drop 
With fatigue, and the worries that never will stop, 
Tlis wife he would find half out of her mind 
With the children’s vexations, and things of that kind. 
Alas! for John and Sally ; 
Their patience they should rally. 
John would say, “What great disorder!" 
No excuse would he accord her; 
She would cry, ‘You're cross and fussy.” 
“No, it’s you, you lazy hussy!” 
Oh, wretched John and Bally! 


Soon this practical two said, ‘This will not do; 
When we love it is folly such quarrels to brew.” 
“T have it!" John cried; ‘‘my hat on one side 
Til wear when I'm tired, and my temper’s been tried. 
Then you, my darling Sally, 
Will all your sweetness rally. 
When you're cross, your apron’s corner 
You'll tuck up; I'll heed the warner, 
And be extra kind and loving, 
Half our troubles thus removing.” 
Oh, happy John and Bally! 


But one gloomy eve, I firmly believe 
To be told their sad plight will compel you to grieve, 
As home he came nigh, John’s hat was awry, 
And poor Sally’s check apron was tucked up quite 
high. 
What now for John and Sally? 
Whese turn was it to rally? 
First they stared, then laughed out loudly; 
Then John tenderly and proudly 
Kissed the wife so worn and weary— 
Never evening passed so cheery. 
Oh, happy John and Bally! 
oe 


A MOUNTAIN BRIDAL. 


(TARN TO BROOKLET.) 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 





} was a tarn on the mountain-side ; 
Misty and chill, 
Over the hill, 
Over and under the pine-woods wide, 
Heard I the wandering wind 
Moaning, as one who could never find 
A place where he might abide. 
1 was alone in my hollow glen; 
Sunset’s red gleam— 
The moon's pallid beam— 
The cry of the beast from his unknown den— 
They haunted the lonesome wood, 
Only to deepen its solitude : 
Was I alive, love, then? 
Once, in a darkling dream, I heard— 
O, to know where !— 
High in the air, 
Something that sang to me, thrilled in me, stirred 
Life that I knew not was mine; 
A ripple of melody, dim and divine; 
A far-off, familiar word. 
Once, in a noonday trance, 1 saw 
A glimmer of white, 
A wonder of light, 
A radiance of crystal without a fiaw, 
Shining through moss and fern, 
Glimpsing and hiding, with many a turn, 
Yet coming, by some sweet law; 
Coming to me, O my brooklet-bride! 
Yes, it was thou— 
art of me now— 
Coming, with grace of a sunbeam, to glide 
Into my soul’s shadow deep; 
Waked by thy laughter from sloth and from sleep, 
Thee must I follow, my guide! 
Mine, O my blessing, my mountain-born! 
Out of the glen, 
Down among men, 
Winsomely leading me forth, like the morn, - 
Heaven on thy musical lip, 
Fresh from the wells where the holy stars dip, 
Rousing me up from self-scorn. 


Still at our tryst on the mountain-side 
Something we keep 
Hidden too deep 
Ever to whisper through earth so wide; 
Love that we dimly know 
Leaves the world fresher wherever we go, 


One in our life, O my bride! 
—Congregationalist. 


oo -- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


HOW THE KING OAME. 


BY PRISCILLA. 


“Baby, the King is coming.” Over and 
over again the mother whispers the words 
to the tiny atom of humanity lying upon 
her breast ; joyfully, gladly, with lips that 
have grown fixed, and drawn, and white 
with a surcease of joyous speech. Not 
long ago, as men count years, they had 
known smiles and gay girlish laughter. 
But it is truly said ‘‘We should count time 
by heart-throbs;” and the path between 
that time and now has been a steep and 
thorny one. 

Hers was a peculiarly happy girlhood. 
She was an only child, with every wish 
gratified, and an adoring circle of friends 
to whom her word was law. What won- 
der that having reigned queen of hearts so 
long, the love and home that Kingsley Hap- 
good offered her came but as added loyalty 
and territory ? 

She did not think or mean it so. It is 
not by arbitrary rule that women “‘queen 
it” over their little social circles, here in 
republican America. As Judge Allen’s 
daughter, the position was already won; 
and it was held by winsome grace, wom- 
anly tact, and supreme self-poise. 

f know that according to all time-hon- 
ored precedents the wedding should be the 
grand climax after trials, tribulations, and 
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misunderstandings innumerable. I some- 
times wonder how the average short-story 
writer dares reveal to us the depth, length 
and breadth of fostered ill-temper and an- 
gularities of disposition; alternating from 
the slough of despond, to the seventh 
heaven of bliss, with a celerity fearful to 
contemplate; and then leaving us wide- 
eyed and incredulous at the church-door, 
with the questionable assurance that from 
henceforth they “lived in peace, and died 
in Greece,” as we used to end the dear old 
fairy tales when we were children. Fairy 
tales came into my life some time before 
my geographical era, and to my childish 
imagination this was represented as a large 
kettle somewhat resembling the one in 
which my mother fried delectable dough- 
nuts into which all good and happy fairies 
went when they died. 

With all due respect for the importance 
and necessity of the engaged period, the 
step out from its idyllic dream-life leads 
over the threshold into a country vastly 
differing from the luxurious Elysian land 
of Greece. Beyond the portal lies a wider 
sphere of action, beset with many a snare, 
and often leading straight into that kettle of 
boiling “grease” my childish thought de- 
picted. If my story seems to be commenced 
at the wrong end, have patience, kind read- 
er. Imay be able to show you only the 
broken, tangled ends of the threads, but 
somewhere, from the beginning, they all 
lie straight in God's sight. 

I believe most young people enter upon 
this broader field of duties feeling it to be, 
not the simple “joining of commercial in- 
terests,” as I heard one young man say, 
but with a true sense of its sanctity and 
obligations. 

These two of whom I write went out 
from under her father’s roof, in faith be- 
lieving that their strong resolves and ex- 
altation of spirit would endure through 
many a year of weal and woe. As she 
was queen, so he in very truth was king, 
not alone in the attributes of his nature, 
but also by the name his mother gave him 
—her own maiden name, naturally drop- 
ping the last syllable. 

Proud was the wife of the commanding, 
noble presence of her “liege,” and in mutu- 
al love and admiration the first few months 
passed quickly. Into this Eden crept by 
slow degrees the serpent of discord. Trifles 
light as aii—some small neglect—a_ care- 
less word—the flash of overcharged do- 
mestic atmosphere. ‘These were followed 
by reproaches, and the keen resentment of 
royalty against aught but unquestioned 
obedience. What need to rehearse too min- 
utely the drama we see enacted about us 
every day? It is asad old story, common, 
but never so common as to lose its tragical 
pathos for those who watched the glad- 
some launching of the ship, as it sailed out 
of the home-harbor, to meet with storm 
and shipwreck on the rocks of pride and 
that high spirit which will never confess a 
fault, or admit an error of judgment. It 
forgets, as we all do sometimes, that the 
true height—nearest heaven—is reached by 
lowliest paths of humility and self-sacri- 
fice. 

Scarcely three years have gone. ‘The 
first was flooded with sunshine, but later 
on, stormy passions had so shut away the 
blessed sun that it was no strange or new 
thing for him to leave her in anger. There 
were occasional rifts, but nothing propa- 
gates like grievances, and there was no 
solid foundation of mutual forbearance to 
rest upon. Each was tearing away by 
petty aggravations the sheet-anchor of af- 
fection that once—and truly—they had 
deemed sufticient for all coming time. 

Should some young ardent soul, just 
plumed for flight into this new world of 
union, chance to read these words, glo not 
mistake me. Love is’ indeed the central 
figure. Marriage without it is a desert 
waste—worse, a howling wilderness, sure 
death to all our noblest powers and pur- 
poses. ‘Bear and forbear” are the two 
lions that must guard the gateway. Firm 
Christian principles and (although a wom- 
an says it) the power so few of us possess, 
of silence. Not the sullen silence that re- 
fuses speech, while diffusing displeasure 
and ‘*Yankee spunk” from every pore. 
Not the silence of the wife beaten and 
abused by a brutal husband. God only 
knows the myriads of these in wretched 
homes, where the fiend of intemperance 
rides rampant, who never speak, and who 
go down to silent graves in voiceless mis- 
ery. I do not speak to these, but to those 
who, with the average man,—[our brothers, 
born too of woman, with the same impul- 
sive natures as our own, |—would keep the 
love and early freshness of their homes 
unsullied. Dear girls, in your hands are 
the homes of the future. Remember that 
to bear is better than to repent, but if the 
quick, impatient word be uttered, ‘*Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” 

. These frequent domestic quarrels, jarring 
with increasing force against a nature like 
King Hapgood’s, could end but in one way. 
The loss of self-respect, attendant upon the 
knowlege of growing irritability, became 
unendurable. His business trips became 





more frequent and of longer duration. One 
bright autumn day comes the news that he 
has gone abroad. Every one goes in these 
days. It passes without comment. ‘This 
is no ordinary case of ill-treatment and 
desertion for the divorce courts. None but 
the wife knows of the letter stating that 
the house, and a liberal annual allowance, 
are left at her disposal, and closing with 
the cruel words: ‘Past events, of which it 
is useless to speak further, have convinced 
me that our marriage was a mistake, which 
only time and separation can make toler- 
able. There seems to be no oceasion for 
ostensibly breaking the tie that binds us in 
name alone. It will be virtually broken by 
my departure for Europe at an early date.” 

Not one short syllable of regret or com- 
fort can she find asin her stunned, half- 
crazed condition she reads it again and 
again. She has told him often that she 
was miserable, and wished herself back in 
her father’s house. 4 

In a blind fit of rage she wished that 
they had never met, and his cold, sarcastic 
reply, ‘‘Here we meet on mutual ground, 
madam,” had only lashed the waves to 
greater fury. But in her wildest, most 
passionate moment she had never dreamed 
of this,—these hideous words that mocked 
her, thrusting the thing she wished for in 
her face, 

“A gauntlet with a gift in’t.”” 

The ample provision was an added bit- 
terness. Rather would she leave all, and 
seek her father’s house, or beg her bread 
from door to door, than take a penny of it, 
but for one thing. The thing he did not 
know,—that she had longed to tell him, but 
angry, sharp-edged words had thrust it 
back, and now into the shame and misery 
of a divided house was coming the new 
life, that should have crowned and blessed 
the whole. 

Her first wild, woman’s impulse was to 
follow him, and at his feet pour out the 
whole, and beg him to come back. ‘Only 
time and separation can make tolerable.” 
There was no love in the words. He would 
not come, and if he did, each word and act 
would be a lordly concession. That she 
could not endure, and it would be but a 
repetition of the old grievances. 

No echo of her sorrow reached him. She 
did not eall him back. Lethean balm 
sought in the whirlpool of social gayety 
would have developed the hard. defiant 
side of her nature, capable of much for 
good or evil. God did not mean it so. His 
arms were round about her, and in those 
lonely hours of enforced quiet that fol- 
lowed, there came a clear vision of oppor- 
tunities wronged and neglected. ‘Thelove 
that had been crowded out and trampled 
upon came back in tidal waves, beating 
down the barriers, ‘crushing the serpent’s 
head,” in those days of pain and weakness 
after the baby came. Then one little mes- 
sage wenf across the sea, ‘King, dear, for- 
give; we want you. Baby and I.” 

His was a slow, white anger that burns 
long and deep; but he, too, had found 
much time and food for reflection. Men- 
tally comparing many a famous foreign 
beauty with his queenly wifeyje found 
none fairer than the woman d left so 
cruelly. Scenes grow clearer ved from 
a distance. Oil-paintings and our own 
lives have that in common. But she had 
accepted the situation without a word, no 
douht glad of the release, and he was not 
the man to retract. So he quieted his con- 
science in its uneasy moments. 

‘There was something lacking in the 
beautiful places he visited, however. Rec- 
ollections of expeditions gayly planned in 
those first halevon days, when there was 
not quite money enough to go, but it was 
**so nice to talk about,”’ would intrude up- 
on his pleasure-trips in a manner quite un- 
foreseen when he sailed away. The hard 
crust of pride and anger became worn a 
little by the constant recurrence of such 
thoughts. 

“King, dear, forgive; we want you, 
Baby and I.” Not long or learned, but 
nice with the wisdom love teaches. 

‘Forgive!’ what was there to forgive? 
Had not the wrong been his—all his? A 
father! and all these weary months he 
who had vowed to cherish and protect her 
had left her there in doubt, and pain, and 
loneliness, to bear alone! People gazed, 
thinking the man insane who dashed past 
them in the streets, as his thoughts, like 
winged arrows, urged him on. 

Childish, fitful April has just glided over 
the threshold to maiden May, and the ba- 
by-life, coming with the early breath of 
spring freshness, seems like some shrink- 
ing anemone, across which the breeze from 
a belated snowbank blows, with death in 
its chill touch. There is a strange, haunt- 
ing look in her dark eyes, mirroring dark 
despairing moods of the mother’s, to those 
who read between the lines. 

Some babies come into the world to 
stay. Dear little red, screaming mites, 
doubling up their tiny fists, they assert 
their rights at the top of their lungs, evin- 
cing their determination to live and thrive, 
in defiance of death and doctors. This is 





not one of these. She seems too frail for 
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mortal touch, and the mother watches over 
her darling’s slumbers, half fearing that 
the angels who must miss her so have 
borne their sister home, and left her deso- 
late. 

Who, after a winter of doubt and dis- 
couragement, has not looked forward to 
approaching spring with strange, new 
hope? Who has not felt sure some rare 
gift waits behind this marvellous unfold- 
ing of nature’s lavish treasures? Blessings 
uncounted during the dark, sealed days, 
now show us new faces, and we find with- 
in our grasp, mayhap, the very key for 
which we sighed so long through wintry 
storms, and knew it not till Mother Nature, 
with her magie touch, threw wide her 
door, and we beheld in the transfigured 
light our own flowers blooming, and the 
fountains of our hearts unsealed. 

“Spring poets” revel, and the editors 
alone are sorrowful and heavy-laden. 

A soiled foreign letter reaches the quiet 
room across the ocean. Dearer a thousand 
times its words than ever had been word 
or thought before, and all the fulness of 
joy is whispered to the baby. ‘Baby, ba- 
by, sweet, the King is coming! With June 
will come all summer bloom. Hark! hear 
the soft, low whispers of the winds, with 
hints of summer's sultry breath in their 
soft touch. ‘The trees are whispering of 
the coming glory,—old, old as creation, 
yet ever to be wrought anew. A thousand 
ships sail out on sunny seas, and one will 
bear the King. Baby, the King, our King 
is coming!” 

And then the mother-heart is wrung 
with apprehension lest the deep, sad eyes 
shall close forever before the King can 
come. 

He comes at last, and with clasped hands 
they stand together by the cradle. Gently 
the mother lifts her in her arms and softly 
cries **Baby, our King has come.” Mystic 
and deep with the unfathomable mystery 
are the eyes that open thus to greet the 
father. Slowly the white lids are uplifted, 
and in their grave and tender depths they 
read bright prophecies. Serene and sweet 
are they, lit by no gleam of wonder at the 
coming in of royalty. Long ago in Orient 
lands knelt kings to worship 

“One who in a manger lay, 
Yet mightiest was of all.” 

And to each babe is given some living 
spark of that diviner ruling power to lead 
us all, king, courtand vassal, to pure wor- 
ship of the Christ-childness in every dawn- 
ing infant soul God sends us. Bright with 
the coming glory of the angel-land, there 
shines the first glad look of earth-life. 
Gaze long and deep, for now the lids are 
slowly, slowly falling. Angels are beck- 
oning, and with one low sigh the soul has 
gone to meet that higher King and univer- 
sal Father who hath truly said, ‘‘A little 
child shall lead them.” 

Holier and purer than love of any living 
child is this fond memory that binds their 
hearts the closer. I see, years hence, 
around their hearthstone clustered sons 
and daughters. Trial and loss have touched 
and chastened them together. 

Bad passions allowed and fostered are 
not easily curbed or eradicated, but be- 
tween them, these two, can come no breach 
wider than that little grave. The little 
child, whose mission was so great, will 
ever live, as Christ himself has lived ecru- 
cified by sin, yet living still in souls puri- 
fied and uplifted; in ministry to Him, in 
sacrifice and abnegation, which alone ean 
bring us out of troubled seas to His safe 
harbor—peace and rest beyond. 


ae 
OLD MRS. BRAY’S STORY. 


When my son Gregory married Miss 
Morrison, I gave him a piece of my mind, 
and told him I didn’t care if I never saw 
him again. Why? Oh, well, I didn’t like 
her; she wasn’t the sort of girl I’d have 
chosen. I’d never seen her, but I knew 
she wasn’t,—a flighty young thing, just 
out of boarding-school; couldn’t make a 
shirt or a loaf of bread; and there was 
Miss Fish, a very plain girl, I must allow, 
but so good—a splendid housekeeper, and 
all that. I always liked Almira Fish; and 
Gregory to go marry Fanny Morrison! 
Well, as I said, I told him what I thought 
of him and of her, and the boy showed his 
temper, and for six months I never saw 
him. 

I bore it as long as I could, but a mother 
must be a fool about her only boy; so one 
day, as he wouldn't come to me, I went to 
him, as the rascal knew [ would. I went 
to his office, and I walked up to his desk, 
and I was going to scold him, but some- 
thing came over me that made me choke 
to keep the tears back, and before I knew 
it we had kissed and made friends. 

**And now you'll go and see Fanny,” 
said he, ‘‘and I’ll find you there when I 
come home at night; and after a little 
coaxing I said I would go; and more than 
that, I went. 

The house was a cunning little place, a 
mile or two out of town; and I must say 
it was very neat outside. I rang the bell; 
it shone as it ought to, and before it 











stopped tinkling some one opened the door, 
It was a pretty young woman in a blue 
chintz wrapper, and when I asked her if 
Mrs. Gregory Bray was at home she an. 
swered,— 

“Yes; that is my name.’ I’ve been ex. 
pecting you an age, but better late than 
never.” 

“How did you know I was coming?” [| 
asked, puzzled to guess how she knew me, 
for we had never met before. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” said she. ‘Indeed, 
I made up my mind you wouldn't; but 
it’s a long way out here,I know. Come 
right up stairs. Miss Jones was here yes. 
day to cut and baste, but we'll find it as 
much as we can do to do the trimming be- 
tween us.” 

“Cool,” I thought. Then I said, “I sup- 
pose you are having a dress made?” 

“A suit,” said she; “skirt, overskirt, 
basque, and dolman. I do hope you make 
nice buttonholes.” 

“*T should hope I did,” said I. “*I should 
be ashamed of myself if I couldu’t.” 

“So many can’t,” said she; “but I told 
Miss Jones to send me an experienced 
hand, and she said that there was no bet- 
ter than Mrs. Switzer.” 

Now I began to understand. My daugh- 
ter-in-law took me for a seamstress she ex- 
pected, and if evér a woman had a chance, 
[had one now. Not a word did I say, 
Only I wondered whether seamstresses gen- 
erally came to work in black grosgrain silk 
and a cashmere shawl]; and I sat down in the 
rocking-chair she gave me and went to 
work with a will. I can sew with any one, 
and as for buttonholes—but this is not my 
story. . 

She was a pretty girl, that daughter-in- 
law of mine, and very chatty and sociable. 
I talked of this and I talked of that, but 
not a word did she say of her mother-in- 
law. I spoke of people I had known who 
had had quarrels with relations, but she 
did not tell me that her husband's mother 
had quarrelled with him. 

At last I spoke right out about mothers- 
in-law, and said I,— 

**As a general thing, mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law don’t agree.” 

Said she, ‘*That’s a very wrong state of 
things.” 

* Well,” said I, **I suppose it is, but how 
do you account for it?” 

“IT suppose young people are selfish 
when they are first in love,” said she, ‘and 
forget old people's feelings.” 

It was an answer I didn’t expect. 

“It is plain you are friendly with your 
mother-in-law,” said I. 

“I’m sure I should be if I'd ever seen 
her,” said she. 

“Oh! then I’ve been misinformed,” said 
I, “I was told—I forget by whom—that 
Mr. Gregory Bray was the son of the Mrs. 
Bray who lives on——Street. 

“That is perfectly true,” said she, ‘but 
nevertheless we’ve never met.” 

‘*How singular!” said I. ‘*f suppose it 
is old Mrs. Bray’s fault. I’ve heard she 
was a very queer old lady.” 

“You haven’t heard the truth, then,” 
said my daughter-in-law. ‘+My husband's 
mother is a very fine woman in every re- 
spect. But when my husband told her 
suddenly that he was going to marry : 
girl she never saw, she was naturally 
startled, and she said some things about 
me, knowing I was fresh from boarding- 
school, and no housekeeper,—that offended 
Gregory, and so there has been an estrange- 
ment. I think my dear hushand a little to 
blame, and I’ve urged him a dozen times 
to go and see her. He’s very fond of her, 
and thinks no one like her in many things ; 
but his temper is up, and it will take time 
to cool it. Meanwhile, I feel quite sure if 
she knew me, she'd like me better. Perhaps 
that is a piece of vanity, but I should try 
to make her, you know, and I won't fall 
into absurd superstitions that a woman 
must hate her mother-in-law. I mean to 
love mine some day. I can’t remember 
my own mother, and Gregory’s certainly 
would seem to come next to her. Now 
you have the story, Mrs. Switzer.” 

“I’m sure it does you credit,” said I; 
‘and the old lady ought to be ashamed of 
herself.” 

I wanted to get up and kiss my daugh- 
ter-in-law there and then, but that would 
have spoiled my fun. So after that I sewed 
hard and did not say much, and together 
we finished the pretty silk dress, and had 
it just finished, when the sound of a key 
in the door caught both our ears. 

“That is my husband,” said my daugh- 
ter-in-law; and I knew it was Gregory. 
Up-stairs he came, two steps at a time, 
opened the door and looked at us with a 
bright smile on his face. 

‘“*This is as it should be,” said he. ‘*Fan- 
ny, I shall kiss mother first, this time.” 

And he put his arms around us both. 
But Fanny gave a little scream. 

“Oh! Gregory,” she cried, ‘“‘what are 
you about? This is Mrs. Switzer, who is 
making my dress. At least, I—I have 
thought so all day.” For, you see, I had 
burst out laughing, and had kissed Greg- 
ory back and then kissed her. **My dear,” 
said I, “I’ve played a little trick on you, 
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or rather, let you play one on yourself, 
put you’ve turned out as good as gold. I 
couldn't get you to say a word against the 
old lady. I am Gregory’s mother, my 
dear. and yours, too, if you'll call me so.” 
“Indeed I will,” said the dear girl; ‘but 
I've kept you sewing hard all day. You 
see I expected a Mrs. Switzer, and I’’—— 
‘We've been all the more sociable for 
that, my dear,” I said, ‘and I am‘ glad it 
happened. I've been very foolish all this 
while, and Gregory has chosen a better 
wife for himself than I could have done.” 
And so I think to this day, for I believe 
there never was a better woman born than 
Gregory’s wife, Fanny.—Selected. 
ooo 
A WORD FOR THE MARRIED WOMEN. 








Happily the time is past when the ex- 
pression of such opinions about the posi- 
tion of women in which many people in- 
dulge (those late ones of Dr. Dix wor- 
thily represent the class to which we refer), 
have any weight in debarring woman from 
the professions, or from the higher educa- 
tion which such professions entail. But 
when will the opinions themselves cease 
to exist? 

The history of woman in the past is not 
such as to warrant us to expect to see her 
to-day, all at once, firm, resolute, strong, 
and indifferent to public opinion. We can 
not afford to ignore the book Dr. Dix has 
just published, for it represents the feeling 
of a large number of his sex, and of ours, 
too. ‘The time has not yet come when the 
average woman has ceased to be greatly 
influenced hy the opinions and prejudices 
of those about her, and with whom she is 
brought into contact. If father, brother, 
husband or friend would keep her through 
all time where the past has kept her, the 
chances are that she will quietly sink into 
the subordinate position they assign her as 
the right one, and be content with a life 
that has for its end the sinking of her own 
individuality, and the perfect subordina- 
tion of her own will to another's, her indi- 
vidual life to another's. 

Where public opinion and direct influ- 
ence press upon a woman so strongly, how 
can we wonder when we find her, except 
in rare cases, unable to break away from 
the subtle fetters with which society has 
adorned her, and be what she is capable 
of being, a free, responsible human be- 
ing? 

For ourselves, who take the Bible as it 
is, brushing away the theories concerning 
it which eighteen centuries have raised, 
and who cannot twist texts to mean any- 
thing under heaven, we not only say that 
the church has encouraged, nay, directly 
pointed out as right, the inferior position 
woman has heretofore held; but, taking 
the literal text of the Bible, as translated, 
for an infallible guide, as the church has 
done, we do not see how it could have 
taught otherwise. We need not quote the 
too well-known words of Paul on the sub- 
ject, and rather than say he meant what he 
did not mean, we prefer to meet the issue 
honestly face to face, and say those words 
of his are of his age, and not inspired 
words for all time. Dr. Dix is doubtless 
honest, and makes the words mean what 
they say. 

So we see that even the church has fos- 
tered and still fosters the idea of the sub- 
ordination and inferiority of woman to 
man, besides society. But surely the march 
of progress is going on when we see these 
two powerful influences to keep woman 
back unable to do so. 

When we hear women decrying the ca- 
pabilities of their sex, and applauding the 
sentiments of such as Dr. Dix, we are not 
angry. We only pity them; for if we 
think a moment we see how sadly natural 
it is that it should be so. But our pity 
gives place to anger when we see men op- 
posing, not woman suftrage, but the mere 
fact of giving women, as such, a higher 
education. Let the men, if they will, force 
their wives to obey them. Let them adorn 
women with those colorless, characterless 
Virtues which most of them so much ad- 
mire. But let them stop there. 

In the State of New York alone are 75,- 
000 “superfluous women,” women who 
have no right to be mothers, no possibility 
of being wives. What right have men to 
oppose or hinder these women from doing 
precisely what they please,from leading the 
lives and filling the professions for which 
they are competent? Surely it is ungen- 
erous, to say the least, for any man to wish 
to confine the lives of unmarried women. 
According to their own theories, such 
Women have no raison d’ étre. Nature only 
added one more to her many blunders in 
allowing them to be born at all. But now 
that they are here, they must be suppressed, 
they must not be allowed to exercise and 
educate their faculties to their highest pos- 
sibilities. One and all must subdue their 
inclinations and intellects to one level of 
uniformity. All energy, all different tastes 
are to be satisfied at home or with chari- 
ties!’ How many hearts have been broken 
under this terrible machine, whose office is 
to turn out thousands of women cast in 
thesame mould! There is one comfort, 
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at least,—that the best, the most individ- 
ual women, have refused to be cut and 
chafed by society. They have dared to be 
individuals, and with indifference have re- 
ceived the verdict of soviety—‘‘Guilty of 
being peculiar.” 
ONE OF THE SUPERFLUITY. 

india 


THE COLORED PRESS CONVENTION. 





The Colored Press Convention in St. 
Louis was a remarkable body of able men, 
who managed their meeting with dignity. 
They adopted resolutions in favor of the 
co-education of the races and the mixing of 
schools and teachers; urging industrial 
pursuits among negroes; pledging every 
means in their power to open up machine 
shops, factories and industrial schools, 
favoring the instruction therein of negro 
youth as apprentices and students, and ad- 
vising negroes to preémpt and purchase 
public lands; favoring improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi River and the 
protection of its banks from overflow ; de- 
claring it detrimental to the best interests 
of the negro race, and repugnant to the idea 
of political manhood, to be made the tool 
of any political party, or to be tied to any 
political kite; and pledging the Colored 
Press Association to henceforth influence, 
under all circumstances, the colored voters 
of the country to exercise their right of 
suffrage untrammelled by party claims; to 
support measures and principles as they 
conceive them to be for the best interests of 
the country and the race; to demand rec- 
ognition commensurate with the strength 
of the colored voters of the country from 
that party to which they may see fit to be- 
come allies; and henceforth to occupy the 
same independent positions as are occupied 
by Swedes, Germans, and other citizens. 

A resolution was also adopted stating 
that the Convention was in sympathy with 
the Republican party on the tariff question, 
and that the word “negro” be written and 
printed with a capital **N.” Resolutions 
asking the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
propriate $5,000 for the support of negro 
schools in the Indian Territory, and favor- 
ing a high tariff on imported sugar, were 
tabled. 

During the debate on the resolutions, 
Mrs. Annie C. Sneed, daughter of the Rey. 
Samuel R. Sneed (Kentucky), who said he 
freed his slaves and made himself poor be- 
cause he thought it right, was introduced, 
and made a speech to the Convention, as 
also did Mrs. Alice Peterson. Both of these 
ladies spoke on the subject of temperance, 
specially urging that children be instructed 
regarding the evils of alcohol. The fol- 
lowing named officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, W. A. Pledges, of Georgia; 
first vice-president, W.'T’. Scott, of Illinois ; 
second vice-president, W. A. Sinclair, of 
Tennessee; recording secretary, W. O. 
Vance of Indiana; corresponding secre- 
tary, H. Simpkins, of Arkansas ; treasurer, 
W. A. Simmons, of Kentucky. 

The next meeting will be held at Detroit 
on the second Tuesday of July, 1884. 

jceteniinhiiiial listening, 
WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


From hundreds of thousands of young 
women in this great country comes the ear- 
nest cry, ‘How can I provide myself with 
an income?” Itis sweet to be even partially 
independent; to feel that one can in a 
measure provide for one’s self. 

Many fortunate and happy girls are able 
to live at home, assisting the loved ones in 
the duties there, and employing their leis- 
ure hours in remunerative work. In near- 
ly every large town, manufactories of va- 
rious sorts are carried on, from which 
work is given out to be done at home, 
which can be readily learned with a little 
practice. For instance, in Canton, Mass- 
achusetts, hundreds of women and young 
girls supply themselves with extra money 
by seaming cardigan jackets, sewing on 
the cuffs and borders, making the button- 
holes and binding the garments, which are 
woven by machinery in the factories there. 
Hundreds have embroidered fancy stock- 
ings woven in the factory at Waltham; 
and in the same town, as many more have 
worked on ladies’ and children’s gaiters. 
At other places that I know of, hoods are 
manufactured, and these are finished off in 
the homes of busy young women. Most 
of the pretty crocheted and knitted fancy 
articles which are seen for sale in the 
large city stores represent work done at 
home, usually in this way: Some enter- 
prising woman contracts with several 
stores to furnish them with such articles 
of the sort as they desire. She furnishes 
material, and teaches the work to most of 
the busy young women of her own town, 
under-letting it. She pays them, makes a 
small profit on the work of each, and is 
herself paid by the parties with whom she 
makes the contract. 

It is really amazing to think of the va- 
riety of work which is quietly done in 
American homes by the daughters of the 
household. Beside the occupations men- 
tioned, there are glove-making, decorative 





work, lace-making, etc.,— even shroud- 





making. I once saw a bevy of pretty 
Connecticut girls spending the afternoon 
together, all embroidering soft white cash- 
mere robes for this purpose as unconcern- 
edly as if they were making bridal 
dresses. 

These occupations and thousands of 
others do very well to employ the spare 
time of those who have homes, or those 
who only need partly to support them- 
selves. The compensation is small, but 
the work is light; it can be done when the 
time would be otherwise unemployed, and 
san be steadily obtained by good workers. 

What field of labor remains for young 
women who have a serious, earnest pur- 
pose in life, and no home to fall back 
upon, but sometimes in its place a great 
burden to carry? How many are looked 
to by helpless parents to lift a mortgage? 
How many have invalids to provide for, 
brothers and sisters to educate, or orphans 
to rear? To these, teaching usually sug- 
gests itself at first, but as there are al- 
ready nearly as many aspirants to teach 
as there are scholars to be taught, all can- 
not be teachers. 

To many the thought of factory life in 
its present stage is intolerable; the out- 
look to a life behind the counter is dis- 
heartening; and the setting of never end- 
ing stitches too wearisome and poorly 
paid to be attractive. . 

But there is an employment compara- 
tively new, about which very little has 
been said, and of which, no young wom- 
an, whatever her social grade, need think 
as a position beneath her. 

Im many of our larger cities, are train- 
ing schools for nurses. Candidates are 
received in most of these schools for one 
month on probation. During this time, 
they gain no compensation, but are sub- 
ject to no expense, as they are boarded 
and lodged, and their laundry work is done 
for them. If the authorities consider 
them satisfactory, they must pledge them- 
selves for two years. They become at 
once assistant nurses, learning from the 
outset their duties, in a most practical and 
thorough manner, receiving usually ten 
dollars a month for the first year, and 
more for the second; board, lodging, and 
laundry work being provided as before. 
If they are ill, they are nursed and cared 
for. In these two years of training, the 
instruction includes every branch of nurs- 
ing. The course is thorough and sys- 
tematic; lectures are given by eminent 
physicians, surgeons, and specialists; ex- 
aminations are frequent. Symptoms of 
disease and effects of medicine are care- 
fully studied; as well as the management 
of the sick in every possible condition, 
and methods of preparing proper food 
and delicacies for them. 

tefinement, dignity, and winning charm 
of manner are characteristics which 
strike you at once in a well-trained nurse. 
How grateful must the change be to the 
fastidious sick who have suffered from the 
irritating ignorance of the old-time nurses. 
Such are no longer employed where a 
trained nurse has been once received. 

Graduates from the Hospital Training 
schools receive diplomas, and as the de- 
mand for trained nurses greatly exceeds 
the supply, they promptly obtain situa- 
tions at from ten to twenty dollars a 
week. Their names are entered in a phy- 
sician’s book and in a nurse’s directory. 
They are seldom out of employment. 
What aim can be higher in life than to re- 
lieve human suffering? This new opening 
in employment for young women deserves 
their most careful consideration. It is 
practicable, profitable, and ennobling.— 
Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels, Waltham Record. 





Tue late Matt. Carpenter suffered for years 
with disease of the heart. So, too, did Fernando 
Wood. These men were intellectual giants, and 
also splendid specimens of manly physical pro- 
portions. A few bottles of Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator would have cured them of heart 
troubles, and have saved them for many long 
years yet tocome. Get at druggists. 





Are you out? Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 


BY THE 
POUND, (becccrtmywherein Xe. probably 


for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


WRITING 
PAPER 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Seut postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at - and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’'s Sooruine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WiInsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-7 








In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsaparillaississ's's 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEGc- 
ETABLE PIs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by thé use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


t@- Use Hoop’s Toorn-PowpveEr. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each, 

Any physician or oflicers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6P.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for berinfant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 

They are not dependent on their Mothers, 

Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles. 


Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed, 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on each bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are nine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The chiid is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Dr. R. Tanszky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others, 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

in support of the words, “almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented ?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is increasing annually. 

What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she will take a teaspoonful uf Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will also build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. ‘Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 





:KIDNEY-WORT: 

HE CREAT CURE 
—RHEU-M-AT1S-M— 
“KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison! 
the which 




















Rheumatism can 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 

the worst forms of this terrible | 

have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

® PERFECTLY CURED. 

Slrrice, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
<j) 4 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


>KIDNEY-WORT: 





Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer, 
Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIR’ 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. ‘Ihe Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Souru Weymoutu, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen geen of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 








OFFICE: 
48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS. 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MES. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St., New York City. 
27—6teow é 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
aun announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, ~ 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians aud Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsou Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and cosily buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 


1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 





Mt. Carroll (1l.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and ee care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 

dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Iil. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inatruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and a Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to al! matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila 
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WORKING WOMEN IN EUROPE. 


ETAPLES, FRANCE, JULY 28, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The condition of the working women of 
the Continent is a standing illustration of 
the fallacy of the argument that a share in 
the government and making of the laws 
would tend to make women more mascu- 
line or less delicate, or that it would bring 
increased obligations of labor and hard- 
ship. Here, where the largest class of 
women are utterly ignorant of any such 
views, where they are entirely in subjec- 
tion to the masculine element of society, 
we see them mingling much more freely 
with men in.all the vocations of life (ex- 
cept those of honor or trust) than in our 
country or England, where more ad- 
vanced opinions are held. 

One cannot but use one’s eyes for seeing, 
to be convinced that all over France, Ger- 
many, and Holland, there are no places too 
exposed, no toil too severe, and no labor 
too menial, for the services of women to be 
employed. Remembering the oft-repeated 
argument one hears in America, where this 
question is at least discussed, that nations 
protect the delicacy and preserve the fem- 
ininity of woman by forbidding her a share 
in the making and execution of the laws, 
one would expect to see a greater protec- 
tion thrown around a class who not only 
have no will in the making of the laws, but 
no voice in forming the usages of society. 
To carry the proposition to its just conclu- 
sion, women should be more essentially 
feminine and delicate here than elsewhere. 
But exactly the reverse is true. There is 
no land where men work so hard as women 
are obliged to here,for they bear the double 
share of the curse,—maternity and its trials 
and cares bringing no immunity from the 
burdens of making the living. ‘The care of 
the children of the household is required as 
strictly of her, as of women in better lands, 
besides most of the hard work that falls 
usually to the domain of men. Added to 
this, women are often beasts of burden, and 
take the places we assign to horses or oxen. 
Spading, hoeing, mowing, raking, reaping 
binding, loading wagons, driving and un- 
loading, are usual occupations. I have seen 
women hitched to wagons of hay or other 
farm produce, making brick, digging out 
the clay with pick-axes, carting it sway,— 
themselves the propelling power,—mould- 
ing and turning, holding the plough and 
ploughing, while the husband led the 
horse. In the hotels throughout the coun- 
try, except in the largest cities, they act as 
hostlers, porters, and scavengers. In Hol- 
land, we were met at the door of a hotel in 
one of the principal bathing places by ¢ 
woman who took the trunks from the cab- 
man, and carried them up two flights of 
stairs, each three in number. And they 
were fair-sized American trunks at that. 
In that country,the women have the charge 
of keeping clean the streets, whose im- 
maculate condition makes us almost wish 
that such was the case in some Western 
cities we know of. I have seen women 
hitched to canal-boats in place of horses. 
Hawthorne, in his ‘*Saxon Studies,” speaks 
of seeing them working in harness with 
cows, while their lords and masters sat 
complacently on the top of the load driy- 
ing the **team.” 

None of the sights I have spoken of are 
unusual, They are met with too frequent 
ly to oecasion any astonishment from old 
travellers. If, therefore, these conditions, 
so repugnant to all ideas of femininity, 

prevail where Women have no power, 
would it not be well tu try the reverse? 
“It’s a poor rule that won't work both 
ways.” We might at least try the experi- 
ment. There could be no freer mingling of 
the sexes, so far as labor is concerned, and 
we know that this is not the result of the 
right of suffrage. It is due rather to the 
dissemination of such opinions as those 
held by Rev. Mr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, and 
men of his kind, that the rights of women 
are “to labor and to pray.” 

When we see women in all the businesses 
of life (for they keep the shops mostly), 
we sometimes wonder what the men do. 
Well! they are soldiers, government offi- 
cials, priests, keepers of restaurants and 
cafés, and drivers. Of course they are in 
many other occupations also, but these are 
the classes the observer sees most of, and 
they are rather idle classes. There is but 
one conclusion; only when woman wields 
the lever of power with man is she ele- 
vated, refined, and protected. 

S. F. GRUFF. 
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GREENBACKERS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


ASBURY PARK, N. a} 
AUG. 9, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I witnessed an incident yesterday which 
may be of interest to’your readers, so I jot 
it down. A political Convention is in prog- 
ress here, and of one hundred and ninety 
delegates, four are women. Others were 
expected, but so far they have failed to put 
in an appearance. 

While a discussion was going on about 
admitting a certain delegate, the question 
was asked if the gentleman voted the Green- 
back ticket. 














ae 





He “had not so voted, but was in sym- 
pathy with the views set forth in the call 
for this Convention.” ‘Then another dele- 
gate arose and said he had never voted 
the Greenback ticket, but sympathized 
with the call, and was sent there to repre- 
sent the Greenback Club of J . Ifthe 
other gentleman could not act as a dele- 
gate, for the same reason neither could he. 
Two or three others made similar state- 
ments. The debate was waxing warm, 
when a pleasant-faced woman rose up and 
said, quietly,— 

“If these gentlemen cannot act, neither 
san I, for 7have never voted the Greenback 
ticket.” 

Amusement, for an instant, and then 
such a burst of applause as has not been 
exceeded throughout a most enthusiastic 
meeting, followed this pat and telling 
speech. 

After the applause subsided, several gen- 
tlemen arose, and “‘with blushes on their 
cheeks for the way in which our country 
degrades her women,” assured Mrs. How- 
land (that was the lady's name) that it 
was no fault of theirs that she could not 
vote. 

This little episode dispersed the ill-feel- 
ing that shadowed the Convention, and the 
delegate question was soon amicably ad- 
justed. 

I am pleased to notice the entire absence 
of tobacco-smoke in the meeting. I pre- 
sume this would be the case in any Con- 
vention where women are present. I do 
not doubt that many smokers are present, 
but they do not smoke—probably ‘tout of 
respect to the ladies.” One of the press 
reporters sat for a long time with an un- 
lighted cigar in his lips, seemingly waiting 
for some member of the Convention to 
‘start the fire.” CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
—*oo- 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





Robert Browning sends to the Athene- 
um a long, rambling letter from Leigh 
Hlunt, sent to him shortly after the publi- 
sation of ‘*Aurora Leigh,” and which he 
had mislaid when Thornton Hunt wanted 
it for the book of his father’s correspond- 
ence. The genial old man—for Leigh Hunt 
was seventy-two years old when he wrote 
this letter—spent leisure hours of several 
days on it, and often repeated himself in 
his off-hand excursions in a profusion of 
compliment. He declared ‘Aurora Leigh” 
‘a unique, wonderful, and immortal poem ; 
astonishing for its combination of mascu- 
line power with feminine tenderness; for 
its novelty, its facility, its incessant abun- 
dance of thought, imagination and expres- 
sion; its being an exponent of its age and 
a prophetic teacher of it; its easy yet lofty 
triumph over every species of common- 
place,” etc. It was in his estimation a 
great ‘*biographico-conversational poem ;” 
and he thoguht Wordsworth, ‘veritable 
poet as he is, barren and prosaic by the 
side of the ever-exuberant poetry of this 
book,” and, indeed, that is true enough. 
The production, he proclaims it, of ‘‘the 
greatest poetess the world ever saw, with 
none but great poets to compare with her. 
Iiow did she contrive it, the little black- 
eyed, playful thing (for I can see plainly 
that she omits no proper quality in her 
universality), pretending to be no more 
than other women and wives, yet having 
such a great big creation of things all to 
herself ?”— Frank B. Sanborn. 





— 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Lapy or THE Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Edited with notes by William J. Rolfe, 
A. M., with Illustrations. Boston, James R. 
Osgood & Co., 1883. 269 pp. 75 cts. 

This beautiful little book. with good 
print and paper, and beautiful idlustra- 


tions, is admirably adapted for vacation 
reading. ‘The poem never grows old, and 


bids fair to be as popular a hundred years 
hence as now. This edition of it is espec- 
ially valuable for its purity of text. When 
Mr. Rolfe edited some of Gray’s poems 
several years ago, he found that they had 
not been correctly printed for more than 
half a century. Inthe present case, he de- 
tected sundry obvious misprints in all edi- 
tions except that of 1821, and a few even 
in that. For instance, instead of ‘‘clift,” as 
Scott wrote it, the word cliff was substi- 
tuted ; instes ud of “heat,” heart; instead of 
“boune,’ > bound; instes ad of ‘‘barded,* 
barbed, ete. Scores of such corruptions 
are herein rectified, and recorded in the ac- 
companying notes, which alone are worth 
many times the price of the volume. 

We are always glad to see a new edition 
of one of Scott’s poems. We gladly adopt 
as our welcome the beautiful opening 
stanzas of the ‘Lady of the Lake :”"— 


Harp od the North! that mouldering long hast 
ung . 
On »* witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s 


And ene — 4 fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 
Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 

Muffling with verdant ringlet every string,— 

O Minstrel Harp, still must thine accents sleep? 
Mid a leaves and fountains murmuring, 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep, 
Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep. 


.O, wake once more! how rude soe’er the hand 


That ventures o’er thy magic maze to stray; 

O, wake once more! though scarce my skill 
command 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier la 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to ie away, 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 





Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 

Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake 

again! 

Genesis: The Miracles and the Predictions ac- 
cording to Spiritism. By Allan Kardec, au- 
thor of “The Spirits’ Book,’ ‘Book on Me- 
diums,”” and “Heaven and Hell”’ Translated 
by the Spirit-guides of W. J. Colville. Boston: 
Colby & Rich. 1883. 488 pages. $1.50. 


In offering an English translation of 
this French work, Mr. Colville informs us 
that he has only the most meagre ac- 
quaintance with the French language, and 
that he could not have performed the work 
‘without constant and inestimable assis- 
tance from the spirits who originally gave 
the philosophy to the world, while Allan 
Kardee was yetin material form among 
us.” It is fair to add that the work, by 
whatever hands performed, has been well- 
done. The style is clear and perspicuous, 
as if written by one familiar with the au- 
thor’s native tongue. The book is largely 
composed of facts and theories well- 
known and generally accepted by science, 
and will therefore be valuable to many 
readers who have not met with them else- 
where. ‘To these are added others which 
seem visionary, to say the least; very lit- 


tle is really new or original. The doc- 
trine of re-invarnation, for instance, is 


the old metempsychosis of the Greek 
speculation revived and adapted to modern 
ideas. 

This work is designed to formulate the 
philosophy of the new dispensation of 
“spiritism.”’ This important revelation, 
we are told, is now being given all over 
the world by myriads of assistant spirits, 
once human beings like ourselves, now 
temporarily disembodied. It is the succes- 
sor and fulfilment of the Christian dispen- 
sation, as that was of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. It differs from these in being 
revealed through no individual or race, 
but in being given to all. Those who 
transmit and those who receive it are not 
passive beings, but exercise their judgment 
and free will, using in their researches all 
the appliances and aids of physical and 
mental science. 

As might be expected, the book is a 
conglomerate of facts and fancies, of scien- 
tifie truths admirably stated, and wild and 
vague imaginations skilfully interwoven 
with them. It would be hardly fair to the 
author to say that what is valuable is not 
original, and that whatis original is not 
valuable. Itis certainly a great improve- 
ment upon the verbose platitudes of much 
which calls itself ‘*mediumistie revela- 
tion,” and makes one devoutly wish that 
modern spiritualism would speedily re- 
solve itself into an adoption of the gospel 
according to Kardec. 

It is claimed that the doctrine of “re- 
incarnation” is the only reconcilation of 
divine wisdom and justice with the diver- 
sities of human character and the in- 
equalities of human destiny. Our suffer- 
ings and privations are the expiation for 
past transgressions. Our enjoyments and 
advantages are the compensations for pre- 
vious acts of virtue. ‘The best and wisest 
men and women are the oldest inhabitants 
of our planet, who by longer experiences 
have outgrown the mistakes of their ear- 
lier lives. The absolute assurance of im- 
mortality and accountability obtained by 
daily intercourse with disembodied spirits 
makes selfishness and vice seem so fatal 
to happiness as to enlist every motive in 
the pursuit of virtue. Our attendant 
spirits, however, are not in any sense per- 
fect. They are often in error, and not al- 
ways truthful. We derive from them in- 
valuable suggestions, and information not 
otherwise accessible. But in no case are 
we safe in relying upon them, or in re- 
signing our reason or will to their teach- 
ings. “In infane y, and in positions where 
our wills are powerless, the great all per- 
vading “‘peri-spirit, an etherial medium 
between God and matter,” comes to our 
aid. Our bodies are only temporary en- 
velopes, which soon perish, but our souls 
form new and better ones in their stead. 
Thus the destruction of living beings by 
one another is not so cruel and inconsis- 
tent with the divine benevolence as at 
first appears. The spiritual principle, 
which has an indestructible existence of 
its own, can suffer no harm thereby. 

“Genesis” is certainly an able and in- 
teresting work, the production of a man 
of genius. It deserves and will receive a 
wide circulation. H. B. B. 


Toxotocy. A book for every woman. 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D., Chicago. 
275 pages. $1.50. 


This is a treatise upon maternity. It is 
specially designed ‘for the guidance of 
girls, the instruction of young wives, and 
the lasting good of every mother.” 

No fact of human history is so strange 
and sorrowful as the deterioration in the 
physical health of women which has ac- 
companied the progress of material civili- 

zation. Just in proportion as the comforts 
and luxuries of life are increased, the av- 

erage capacity to enjoy them, for women, 
at least, seems to diminish. Childbirth, 
painful and dangerous even among savag- 
es, becomes infinitely more so in propor- 
tion as children can be better cared for. 
Maternity becomes shadowed by dismal 
forebodings in homes of luxury and refine- 
ment, and the increase of population tends 
more and more to restrict itself to the very 
class who are least capable of rearing chil- 
dren wisely and well. Under such circum- 
stances, a book which earnestly and hon- 
estly seeks to lessen this calamity should 
be welcomed, and carefully and candidly 
considered. ‘That it has been reserved for 
women to grapple with this terrible prob- 
lem is a fresh contirmation of the principle 
that ‘‘every class must protect itself.” The 
value of women physicians is demonstrated 
by their specialized attention to the diseas- 
es of women and children. From this con- 
centration of mind and purpose naturally 
arises on their part a more profound con- 
sideration of the whole subject of family 
life. The entrance of women into the 
medical profession has already greatly 
changed the views of the medical profes- 
sion on this class of questions, and will 
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result, we doubt not, in a much more rad- 
ical change for the better hereafter. 

Dr. Stockham does not hesitate to declare 
that “‘parturition comparatively free from 
pain or danger is in the order of nature 
and possible of attainment.”’ She attributes 
the present state of things to removable 
sauses, and endeavors to indicate them. 
The first chapter is introductory. It is 
followed by eighteen others,on Conception, 
Pregnancy. Its Diseases, Constipation, 
Symptoms, Hygiene, Bathing, Diet, Exer- 
cise, Chastity, Ventilation, Parturition, La- 
bor, After-birth Treatment. Care of In- 
fants, Diseases of Infants, Abortives and 
Dietetics. Physicians may, and probably 
will, differ with Dr. Stockham, and among 
themselves, on matters of detail. But they 
will all agree as to the wisdom of much 
that the book contains. Many of its sug- 
gestions are certainly valuable to women, 
and a general observance of them would 

vastly promote female health and happi- 
ness. Itis time that women thought for 
themselves on this class of questions, as on 
every other. here is no reason in nature 
why they should be less vigorous and 
healthy than men. ‘The first and most im- 
portant of woman's rights is ‘‘to have a 
sound mind in a sound body.” Indeed, 
there can be no sound mind, either for man 
or woman, in an unsound body. Prof. 
Huxley, high scientific authority, Says: 
“We are, indeed, fully prepared to believe 
that the bearing of children may and 
ought to become as free from danger and 
long debility to the civilized woman as it 
is to the s: avage.” But ‘she who would be 
free, herself ‘must strike the blow. No 
one can improve woman’s health but wom- 
an herself. Dr. Stockham says that to-day, 
‘not one in a hundred has health and 
strength to pursue any chosen study, to 
follow any lucrative occupation, and most 
are untitted for the duties and perils of ma- 
ternity.’ 

The causes of this physical deterioration 
are not hard to find. Both men and wom- 
en are to blame forit. Dr. Gallard Thomas 
says: ‘*Neither appreciation of nor desire 
for physical excellence suflic iently exists 
among refined women of our day. Our 
young women are too willing to be deli- 
sate, fragile, ine apable of endurane e. They 
dread, above all things, the glow and hue 
of health, the rotundity and beauty of 
muscularity, the comely shapes which the 
great masters gave to Venus de Medicis 
and Venus de Milo. All these attributes 
are viewed as coarse and unladylike, and 
she‘is regarded as most to be envied whose 
complexion wears the livery of disease, 
whose muscular development is beyond 
the suspicion of embonpoint, and whose 
waist can almost be spanned by her own 
hands. These are they who furnish em- 
ployment for the gynecologist, and who 
fill our homes with invalids and sufferers.” 

The gospel of woman’s rights comes to 
cure all this by establishing a nobler and 
healthier ideal of womanhood. Only med- 
ical authority can decide the value of Dr. 
Stockham’s book, but we welcome it as a 
useful ally. Hi. B. B. 





- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted.—A teacher's position, by a lady of suc- 
cessful e expe rience in all grades. Address ‘*T’.’’ Oflice 
Woman’s Journal. 








Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15 





At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next 1 etemeenees school-year begins September 
19, 1883 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





West Newton English and Classical School 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19,1883, For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Maas. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Now at her summer home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
wil ve resume school work early in September. 


BOARDING AND SCGHOOL 
nd rount Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE EHSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, . 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


KINGSTON 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Will be opened October 2d, with staff of Nine Pro- 
fessors; afliliated with Queen’s University ; endowed 
with building and funds by citize ne of Kingston as an 
initiatory movement for woman’s education. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 
M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; A. P. 
KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. Write for prospectus. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. — 

Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, Xc.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
or any information, address GEo. W. ATHERTON, Fres. 
St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 


MRS. NEWHALL’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


Will ogee Oct. 1, 1883. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 
work, each week, in the line of the new or “‘creative 
method,” either with tools upon wood or in 
modelling. Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, illus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 
History, Geography, and Art, the use of the lan- 
tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 
the Art Museum. For catalogues address the Prin- 
cipal, 91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


WANTED! 


A teacher’s position, by a lady of succesful ‘ex- 
yomenee in all grades. Address ‘*T’,” Office of Tur 
OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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Reclining Cot Chair 





Adjustable |! Comfortable |! 
Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside, 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $3.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


29 Franklin = Street, Berton. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest Professors, in classes and pety ate. 
west Rates. Unparalleled collateral advanta 





nowhere 

else to be 

obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
theie studies in connection with musie, in ali the 
branches.common and high- 

er, including Sciences, Math- 
erat Lure, Physiology, History, 
Political Economy, Science, Moral Philoso- 


" ,etc., A G 
by Latin, Ac. 6 tanght by the best 


LANCUA ative teachers’ in- 
ier in 


ematics, English 


French, Oce ES pet and eee unish. 
, Principal, L. D. Ventura, ja 
Tnckading Vocal 
ie dee ty R. loc u- 
heto: a Oratory, Dramatic Art, ic Art, 
‘he course of Instruction is syetematic 
eliey, Principal. 
Drawing, Painting, 
s Modelling and ‘nine 
‘ainting, and pint ng f from Life in Oil and 
Hereiett, BoM, Lambe Win, Willard. and others, 
artiett, mb f 
° be CULTURE, taught by a 
ctical lady teacher, 
poeente. “Classes tor 
special] care to their 


foa'O ra. 
ne 2 
and eastigh. S.R. 


who thoroughly CAL; 
ladies, also tor young girls, with 


rowing n 
part Classes for beginners,under best 
teachers, i $5.00 for twenty 
lessons Advanced classes at $15 and $20. 
Lessons on all Orchestral lana ‘Band Instruments. 
Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms 
Boardand Instruction in the elegantly furnishe 
Director, Preceptress, Resident 
e Physic yan | and ¢ utron, reside in 
the building, in the very hea t Boston, confessedly 
the musicaland artistic y erreok ‘Amerien: Class ac- 
yo for 3000 lady and gentlemen students, 
w Calendar beautifully t/lustrated, tree. 
SJOUIWEES Director, franklin Square, Boston. 





‘TRACTS AND 1 LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston: 


BOOKS. 
Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 50 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. $10 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power 10 





Cobbe coe 
Moral Education of Children, by ‘Eliz eth 
Blackwell, M. D.seccceccccececccoesees 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch...+sesesseee+ 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart ag 
E ual’ Rights for Way by Geo. Wm R ¢. 
yy eeesesee soseceesesessccecss 0 On 6 ot, 
each. 


BS & 


Higher Education of. Women, by T. W. 
ZINGON oeseceseccceccsecrevsecssevess 
Nine Y Experience in Wyoming..... 
Woman the Growth of Civilization 
b eage ° yw ow Reform...+«« 
U. 8. Senate.....- 
pa the Bible A ia. to Preach?.. 
LEAFLETS. 

1. at ag eA Woman Snaffrage, by Rev. ) 
2. A Plea for Uiiversal Guiirage, by Win. 
Lloyd Ga Dy Ih evesccscececcccesece 
8. Indepent war Day a. ee by 
arren and ACO. sseceseee 
4. The Tensense of It, by T Wentworth 





r “te 
per 
each. 


6. Objectlonsig Woman 8 Suffrage Ans 


sate atest 


H. B. Biack 
6-7. Wom an 8u Essential to a True 
Republic doub es, in F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman — Wyoming ; Thirteen 


The leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundredeach. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No. 2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
hundred at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call at 
the office and examine these publications. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


ots. 
per 10 





| sent gratuitously by mail, for use in ob 





ng 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Ail the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very re »asonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








Cc. H. SIMONDS & CC., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST 
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